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Friends’ Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knowledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct sbades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him fer it. 


D. 5S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“MY SPECIALTY” 


Shirts Made to Order. 


ISAAC REMINGTON 
831 Arch Street, Phila. 








The Society for Home Culture 


Offers opportunity for study at home in several 
branches of History and Science, in Political Econ- 
omy, Literature, and the Doctrines and Writings of 
Friends. The term for 1888-89, will extend from 
Tenth month Ist to Sixth month Ist, and the above 
courses are open to all, excepting children and those 
attending school. Those whose education has been 
limited are encouraged to join ; earnest effort on the 
part of any is appreciated. Students will be received 
at any time during the study year; but EARLY AP- 
PLICATION IS ADVISED. Annual fee $2.00. The 
Secretary may be addressed after Ninth month Ist, 
at 325 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 


MARY P. ELKINTON, Sec. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Of- 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Matbematics, English, Anglo- 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, including Gothic and Old High German, 
History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 
Dr. Sargent’s apparatus, comlpete. Fellowships 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology. For Program address as above. 


Johns Hopkins University 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 


Earlham College. 
FALL TERM OPENS NINTH MO. 6th, 1888. 
The accommodations of the College have been 





| more than doubled during the last year by the 
| completion of two new buildings. 


These are large 
and commodious and thoroughly modern in their 
arrangement and equipment. The College now 
occupies four buildings in all. 

Additional departments of study have been 


| created and placed under charge of scholarly spec- 


ialists. The Faculty consists of eighteen instruc- 
tors. Liberal provision is made for elective studies. 
Exceptionally good laboratory facilities are pro- 
vided in Chemistry, Physics and Biology. The 
cabinets of Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Botany and Archzoloyy, are among the best in the 
country. Good working libraries in all depart- 
ments. Astronomical Observatory. Field work 
in Surveying. Extensive and thorough courses in 
Ancient and Modern Languages, History and 
Literature. Special course in Bible Study. Pre- 
paratory School with Classical, English and Busi- 
ness Courses. Art department. Expenses mod- 
erate. For catalogue address 
EARLHAM COLLEGE, Richmond, Ind. 


Oak Crove Seminary 
VASSALBORO’, MAINE. 

Opens Sept. 12th. Both sexes. New buildings» 
with all modern improvements. Full corps of ex” 
perienced teachers. Fits for college, for teaching» 
and for business. Send for catalogue. a 

CHAS. H. JONES, Principal. 
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GEO. D KRUMBHAAR, 
PRESIDENT. 


Geo. D. Krumbhaar, 
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OIRECTORS 
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and Financial Business. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | Friends Asylom for the Insane, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


——-_ pny GOODS —— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SAFE AF E INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, O16 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying — 


interest. $7,056,800 of 
fo} interest and principal 
- © have been returned 
0% investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 


Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Depaztments, in amounts of $5 and up- 














ward ; in the Mortgage ‘Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Full — regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished 


J. B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


PATENTS 


Caveats, and Trade Marks obtained, and - * ream 
business conducted for MODERATE FE 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. 8. PilEN? 
OFFICE. Webave no sub-avencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LESS COS7 than those remote from 
Washington. 

Send model. drawing, or photo., with description. 
We advise if patentable or not, free of charge. Our 
fee not due till patent is secured. 

A book, “How to Obtain Patents,’”’ with references 
to actual’ clients in your State, courty, or town, sent 
free. Address, 





Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C, 






REATEST 


NVEN” TIO 
=) THE \ elie 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


ONE POUND TIN 
Ne CTS.PER Noa 


STEPHEN FWHITMAN 8 SOM 


RS AND SOLE Manu FRS 
Sw.cdR. ia MARKET $Ts.% $ + 
ee PHILADELPHIA PA. 





Near Frankford, Philadelphia. 


This Institution has been open for the reception 
of patients since 1817. Capacity at present, 112. 


—_—=——_ 


GURNEY COTTAGE, 
Atlantic City, N.J., 


Under the care of the Managers of the Asylum, 
receives mild cases of mental disease and kindred 
nervous disorders. Both sexes admitted. Open 
all the year. For information address 


DR. J. C. HALL, 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies: 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paid up, - - - $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. §., Pres. 
Capital, 60 percent, paidin, $500,000. 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 


D ONT BUY 


A- PHOTO Ria ae 
UNTIL. YOU HEAR FROM 
CATALOGUE: MAILED 


DRAUGHTSMENS 





WAN TED By an invalid lady, a com- 

panion able to keep house 
and direct servants; patient, cheerful and fond of 
reading; situation permanent if suited. References 
exchanged. Full information requested. Address, 
“ Invalid,’ care of Room 40, Cor. 8th and F., N. W., 
Washington. D. C. 


Wanted Suitable Agents or Corre- 
spondents in the principal 
Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities. Address, wiih refer- 
ences, 
HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE Co.. 
Des Moines, Iowa 





WILBORTON-BY-THESEA 


SPRING LAKE BEACH P. O., 
MONMOUTH CO., N. J. 
OPEN FROM SIXTH TO TENTH MONTH 


R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Open from Second to Tenth month. Thoroughly 
heated; hot and cold sea-water baths in the house. 
Passenger elevator; extensive sun galleries. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet; in the 
midst of an extensive woodland park ; overlooking 
a wide and diversified landscape; invigorating air; 
table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist 


to November. 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Cayuga Lake House, 
SHELDRAKE-ON-CAYUGA, NEW YORK. 


Loveliest place for families in the State. No 
malaria, no mosquitoes ; large rooms ; high ceilings ; 
electric lights in every room; hydraulic elevator; 
electric bells ; bathing, boating, fishing. Strictly 
temperance house. Send for illustrated circular. 


Address, JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Sheldrake, Seneca Co., New York. 


‘““‘WALDEMAWR,”’ 


MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna, and Reading R.R.'s; through 
trains from N. Y. and Phila. Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied; rooms laige. airy, with 
open fireplaces, etc.; vine covered porches. A few 
hours by LO. from Eagle’s _ re. Address, 
H. M.S. TAYL Wolf Run P. O., Penna. 


Information can also be obtained at office of “ Friends’ Review.” 


























IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open until Novem- 
ber; on spur of Blue Ridge, between Delaware 
Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet; 
scenery unsurpassed; pure, dry air, soft sprin g 
water. For circulars address 
J. F. FOULKE, Stroudsburg, Penna. 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon”’ Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


QUEEN &Co. 924 Cuestwut st 
























TRYMBY, BUNT SC, 


Fine Furniture <¢ Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c. 


H (217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


“YE ARE ALL ONE IN CHRIST.” 





There is much discussion in these days 
as to the true position of women in the 
church and in the world. And I have 
felt very desirous that the women in the 
Society of Friends should understand and 
appreciate our advantages in the church. 
They are God given privileges which have 
come to us as the Loid has enlarged 
men’s and women’s hearts and enlightened 
their minds through the generations. 
Until to day, in our church only, have the 
responsibility and privilege of its work 
been equally shared by women. 


We should, therefore, consecrate our- 
selves to the Lord for His service, and 
‘** covet earnestly the best gifts.” Then, 
taking the place which He has assigned 
to each one of us, we may come up to the 
full measure of our calling—being ‘‘ lively 
stones” in His great building, which can 
become complete only when each stone 
occupies its proper position. 

The apostle says, in Gal. iii. 27, 28, 
‘¢ For as many of you as have been bap 
tized into Christ have put cn Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in 
Christ.’’ 

We will notice that he is writing to the 
church. And so, in the church of Christ 
there should be no difference, but all 
should take their places without reference 
to sex, color, or worldly position. Any 
church or other organization of Christian 
people that separates us into men’s and 
women’s meetings or women’s unions or 
asscciations indicates something below the 
true standard of Christianity, where men 
and women are alike beforeGod. Not 
alhke, perhaps, in mind or ability. Men 
differ in intellect as well as feature. Women 
differ from one another, and from their 
brothers in intellectual and spiritual power. 
But there isa place for each, in God’s 
economy, in the church. Men’s minds 
may be stronger, and better able to grasp 
certain chought and work, while women 
may with their intuition and tenderness 
be just fitted to supplement and soften. 
From these very facts, neither can afford to 
miss the other in the deliberations of the 
church, upon any line ot Christian living 
or Christian work. 

‘¢ God created man in His own image, 
in the image of God created He him, 
male and female created He them.’’ In 
His sight we are one. And the church 
loses, when it separates the sexcs, ignoring 
their true relation of usefulness in Him. 

There seems to be a misapprehension of 
the position of New York Yearly Meeting 
in holding all of our meetings as joint 
meetings of men and women Friends. 





We often hear.from our sisters of other 
Yearly Meetings that the women of New 
York Yearly Meeting have lost their 
rights and privileges. Many of us feel, on 
the contrary, that we never had our full 
rights and privileges until we became one 
with our brothers in the church. New 
York Yearly Meeting was the first to ad- 
mit us to the Represertative Meeting, and 
in all important work of the church we 
now take our place, side by side, with the 
men. As a fact, the women of this Yearly 
Meeting are just as active as her men, in 
work, in debate, and in all the interests 
of the church. Joint meetings do not 
prevent us from taking our due part in 
any way. It has been observed that the 
change has been beneficial to men and 
women alike. Men have learned to con- 
duct our debates in a gentler and more 
courteous manner (we hear this from 
themselves). And women have found 
how tocondense their remarks, and to speak 
directly to the point. 


But,—it is objected,—women’s meet- 
ings in the Society of Friends have made 
our women superior to others in executive 
ability, &c., &c., and if given up they 
will go back toa place where they will 
have and take no part in the deliberations 
of the church. When women’s meetings 
were instituted woman occupied a far dif- 
ferent position in the world from that 
which she holds to-day. We are not liv- 
ing asa hundred years ago, or even ten. 
We are living in a progressive age. Our 
women’s meetings have been, in the past, 
a blessing to us, and to the world, as a 
means ot education and in showing what 
the Lord can do through His handmai- 
dens. But they have served their genera- 
tion, and we are living to day in a broader 
light of Gospel truth. Women in other 
denominations are knocking at the doors 
of conferences and synods for admission 
upon equal terms with their brethren. It 
is but a question of time when they will 
be taken on that status into the Methodist 
church. The Presbyterian church has but 
just instituted an order of deaconesses, to 
meet a demand that their women should 
be recognized by the church. And some 
of us think that our women should ad- 
vance, rather than retrograde, at such a 
time as this. 

Again it is objected—will your young 
women take part in joint meetings, and 
so grow that they may be ready for the 
work of the future? Quite as much as 
under the old way. Their beginning must 
and ever will be, largely, in the smaller 
meetings at home. And as they grow in 
gifts and strength, they will naturally take 
their places in the Yearly Meeting as un- 
der the old plan. 

Yet again, some one says, what a power 
women are in the Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Union, and the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Association ! 

Yes. But why do these exist? Because, 
largely, there has been no outlet in other 
denominations for the activities of women. 
And because of a felt need for some one 
to do the work undertaken by each of 
these organizations. The Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union is a band of 
women of all denominations to do a work 
which was sadly neglected by the church 
everywhere. And so the mothers, sisters 
and wives of our country without regard 
to name or color have arisen and united 
in a force outside of the church limits to 
suppress this great crime of the legalized 
liquor traffic. 

Miss Willard says that had she been 
born in the Society of Friends and allow- 
ed to preach, she need not have gone into 
this other work, that she might preach the 
Gospel. The Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Association of the several churches 
came into existence because woman had 
grown with the ages and the influences of 
Christianity, to where she could be no 
longer suppressed. 

(Possibly through the silent influence of 
our own testimony upon the question of 
woman’s equality in the church.) 

Her energies, for the spread of the Goss 
pel, must find vent. Mission work was not 
being done as systematically and energeti- 
cally as it should have been. And so 
they sought here an outlet for their zeal 
for their Master, and He has blessed them. 
But had they been working side by side 
with their brothers there would have been 
no need of separate organization. And 
the mission work of the church would 
have been stronger than it is to-day with 
separate societies and boards to conduct it. 

We cannot afford to step down to meet 
our sisters who by force of circumstances 
are behind us. Let us hold out our hands 
to them in sympathy and love. But let us 
still occupy the higher ground that has 
been given us by God and our fathers. So 
shall we be rich in privilege and in oppor~ 
tunity ourselves, and ever set before them 
an example of the true and blessed status 
of all mankind in Christ Jesus our Lord : 
‘That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one, in us.’’ John xvii. 21. 

Mary G. UNDERHILL. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Seventh mo. 3oth, 1888. 





2 





A MAN may as well expect to grow 
stronger by always eating, as wiser by 
always reading. ‘Too much overcharges 
nature, and turns more into disease than 
nourishment. It is thought and diges- 
tion which make books serviceable, and 
gives health and vigor to the mind. 

— Collier. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CATACOMBS. 





Familiar as this subject is to many, yet 
it is one of which the interest can never 
fade away, and a brief account of that 
vast cemetery where multitudes of Chris- 
tian dead were laid in the days of Pagan 
Rome,—may not be unacceptable. 

The Roman law forbade interment 
within the walls, and this enormous burial- 
place of the Catacombs was hollowed 
out in the low hills around the imperial 
city. They form galleries or corridors, 
sometimes widening into chambers, and 
the connecting narrow passages are so 
winding and intricate that they often be- 
“came safe hiding-places for the early 
‘Christians in times of persecution. The 
Catacombs are thus described by St. Je- 
rome about the year 354, when he was in 
Rome for his education. He says:— 
«« When I wasa boy, I used on Sundays, 
in company with other boys of my own 
age and tastes, to visit the tombs of the 
apostles and martyrs, and to go into the 
crypts excavated in the bowels of the 
earth. The walls on either side as you 
enter are full of the bodies of the dead, 
and the whole place isso dark that one 
seems almost to see the fulfilment of those 
words of the prophet, ‘ Let them go down 
alive into Hades.’ Here and there a 
little light admitted from above suffices to 
give a momentary relief to the horror of 
darkness ; but as you go forwards and find 
yourself again immersed in the utter 
blackness of night, the words of the poet 
come spontaneously to your mind, ‘ The 
very silence fills the soul with dread.’ ”’ 

In the fourth century when Christianity 
was the established religion, Damasus, 
Bishop of Rome, had the Catacombs re- 
paired; and most of the frescoes, sculp 
‘tures, and ornamental tombs, take their 
date from this time onwards for about one 
hundred years. Then came the fearful 
days when the queenly city became the 
prey of countless hordes of barbarians, 
when 


“The Goth revenged his country’s wrongs; 
the Vandal’s iron hand 

Pour'd vengeance o’er her palaces, and ruin 
thro’ her land, 

From Northern forests rushed the Hun, like 
some o’ermastering flood, 

And Tyber tossed his tawny waves, flushed 
with his children’s blood.” 


‘Like other places, the Catacombs were 
‘spoiled by the invaders. Then about the 
latter part of the eighth century many 
thousands of the bodies interred there 
“were removed to different churches, and 
the Catacombs were practically forgotten, 
buried beneath the accumulating rubbish 
of ages. They were not discovered again 
until 1578, when some workmen who were 
digging for sand, pierced through the 
débris into one of the old sepulchral 
chambers, and once more the hidden 
‘treasures of the past were brought to 
light. 

It must be borne in mind that the tombs 
in the Catacombs are those of Pagans as 
well as of Christians, and there is a very 



















touching contrast in their respective in- 
scriptions and symbols. Some of us may 
recall Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful description 
of an exquisitely sculptured antique sep- 
ulchre— 


Among the emblems on the graves, a 
common one is the figure of a fish—the 
letters in the word forming the monogram 
of the names of ‘Christ. Other symbols 
are an anchor, a dove, a ship sailing heaven- 
ward, the Good Shepherd ; and again we 
have peace, as expressed by the o/ive- 
branch. The pa/m implies martyrdom ; 
and a tomb which has this carved on one 
side, and the monogram of Christ on the 
other, bears the following inscription : 


“In Christ. In the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian, Marius, a young military officer, 
who lived long enough, since, with his blood, 
he gave up his life for Christ. At length he 
rested in peace. The well-deserving set up 
this stone with tears and fears, on the 6th 
ides of November.” 


“O ever-joyous band 
Of revellers amidst the southern vines, 
On the pale marble, by some gifted hand, 
Fix’d in undying lines. 
“Thou, with the sculptured bowl, 
And thou that wearest the immortal wreath 
And thou from whose young lip and flute 
the soul 
Of music seems to breathe ; 


‘“« Say if the mourners sought, 

In these rich images of summer mirth, 
Those wine cups and gay wreaths to lose the 

thought 

Of our last hour on earth ? ; 

It is a noteworthy fact that these pre- 
cious relics of the early Church bear no 
trace of worship of the saints, nor even 
adoration of her who was the blessed 
among women. No visible glory appears 
round any head, not in the case of our 
Lord Himself. He is always pictured as 


* Alas! for those that lay 
Down in the dust without their hope of old, 
Backward they look'd on life’s rich banquet- 
day, 
But all beyond was cold. 


“ Every sweet wood-note then, 
And thro’ the plane-trees every sunbeam’s 


low, a Man. 
And each glad murmur from the homes of We cannot do better than conclude this 
men, 


brief account with some lines written by 
a Canadian lady, after hearing a lecture 
on the Catacombs by Professor Delaunay, 
in which he used these words: ‘* Miles 
after miles of graves, league after league 
of tombs, and not one word or sign of the 
gloominess of death.”’ 


Made it more hard to go.” 


The feeling alluded to in these lines is 
sadly expressed in some of the Heathen 
epitaphs in the Catacombs. What can be 
more pathetically hopeless than the fol- 


lowing ? 


“ Farewell, farewell, O most sweet ; for ever 
and eternally farewell!” 


Here is another from 
rents :— 


bereaved pa- 





‘Our hope was in our boy; now all is ashes 
and lamentation,” 


Far otherwise is it with the Christian 
inscriptions. ‘* Upon these tombs Peace 
is the keynote and the one predominant 
word.”’ It meets the eye in all direc- 
tions :— 


Peace. Peace. Peace. 
In Peace. Jn Peace. In Peace. 


Here are a few specimens: 


“ Saturnina sleeps in peace.” 

* Domitian, innocent soul, 
peace.” 

“Lucius sleeps and lives in the peace of 
Christ.” 

“Antonia, sweet soul, in peace. 
God refresh her,” 

“ Victorina, in peace, and in Christ.” 

“ Constantia, mirror of beauty and amia- 
bility, who lived eighteen years, six months, 
and sixteen days. Constantia in peace.” 

“Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul, 
who was murdered with all his family, for 
the faith. They rest in peace. Theophila, 
his handmaid, set up this.” 

“Primitius in peace; a most valiant mar- 
tyr after many torments. Aged thirty-eight. 
His wife raised this to her sweetest, most 
worthy husband.” 

\ 


sleeps in 


May 


These Christian epitaphs do not speak 
of death, but only of sleep. Thus we 
find : 


“ Arethusa sleeps in God.” 
And a nameless tomb has the legend: 
“ Sleeps, but lives,” 








“Miles after miles of graves, 
League after league of tombs, 
And not one sign of spectre death, 
Waving his shadowy plumes ; 

Hope beautiful and bright 
Spanning the arch above, 

Faith—gentle, overcoming faith,— 
And love--God's best gift, love, 


For early Christians left 
Their darlings to their rest, 
As mothers leave their little ones 
When the sun sinks in the west ; 
No mourning robes of black, 
No crape upon the doors, 
For those victorious witnesses 
Who trod the golden floors. 


Arrayed in garments white, 
No mournful dirges pealing ; 
Bearing green branches in their bands, 
Around the tomb they’re kneeling. 
This was their marching song—- 
‘We're not by death’s arms holden;’ 
And this their glorious funeral hymn, 
‘Jerusalem the golden,’ 


Beauteous girls sleep there, 
Waiting the Bridegroom’s call. 
Each lamp is burning brilliantly, 
While the night shadows fall. 
And baby martyrs passed 
Straight to the great ‘I Am,’ 
While sturdy soldiers carved o’er each : 
‘Victor : God's little lamb,’ 


Miles after miles of graves, 
League after league of tombs, 
The cross upon each conqueror’s brow 
Lights up the Catacombs— 
‘’Tis in this sign we conquer,’ 
Sounds on their blood-stained track, 
‘Tis in this sign we conquer,’ 
We gladly answer back.” 


JANE BuDGeE. 
London, England 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Palestine Lessons to my Class ; through 
the Land of Promise in the Pathway of 
our Lord. By Henry STANLEY NEWMAN. 
London: S. W. Partridge & Co. Leo- 
minster: The Orphan's Printing Press. 

(Concluded from page 20.) 


Lesson VI, on ‘* The Lake of Galilee,” 
begins as follows : 

‘Words cannot describe the feeling 
that took possession of us as we first 
caught sight of the Lake of Galilee. It 
looked holy and silent, as though the 
charge of our Lord was resting on its 
quiet waters, ‘Peace be still.’ There 
was a great calm, as in the presence of 
nature’s God. Two of our party had 
been singing the well-known hymn, 


Each gentle dove and sighing bough 
That makes the eve so blest to me, 
Has something far diviner now, 
It bears me back to Galilee. 


But when from the rocks on the high 
hill-side the lake really came into view, 
the scene so far excecded anything that 
we had pictured, and looked so solemn 
and heavenly, that our voices were hushed. 
One of our party whispered, ‘I can 
never sing that hymn again asI have sung 
it before.’ The half of the beauty of the 
lake had not been told us. It lay perfectly 
still without a ripple. Not a fisherman’s 
boat was to be seen to remind us of man 
The blue sky was reficcted as in a mirror, 
and the mountains of Gadara were pic- 
tured in the water in clear outline, while 
to the north rose the snowy peaks of 
Mt. Hermon. The absolute solitude made 
us feel as though it had been left sacred. 

In the time of Christ four thousand 
vessels of every description ploughed its 
waters, from the war vessel of the Romans 
and the gilded pinnace of Herod’s palace 
to the memorable fishing boats of Beth- 
saida. ‘The war vessels and fairy boats of 
royalty have passed away, but the humble 
fishing-boat in which Jesus sailed can 
never be forgotten.” 

Lesson X is on ‘ Ceesarea Philippi— 
Mount Hermon.’’ Our author says ; 

‘*Qur tents were pitched on a grassy 
slope high above the stream that flows 
from the source of the Jordan, the voice 
of the rushing waters coming up to us 
continually from the ravine below. A 
fine grove of olive trees lay behind us, 
while we looked across the mountain-side 
and far away into the great valley, and 
watched the shepherds bringing home 
their flocks for the night, down the steep 
track, and across the old bridge into the 
town. Fine views of the ruined towers 
and fortress of the city were visible from 
our encampment. In the 
midst of this magnificent scenery, Christ 
revealed Himself to His own disciples 
more clearly than He had ever done be- 
fore. The incident of Cesarea sail 
marked a crisis in His life. 

‘Who do men say that the Son of Man i is ?” 
was the way in which Jesus introduced the 
new revelation, thus drawing out His dis- 
ciples, and eliciting from them how far 





His teaching had penetrated. A variety 
of answers were at once given, yet all 
showing that the popular notions fell far 
short of the glorious reality. A more 
searching question at once followed, ‘ But 
who say ye that am?’ It was a moment 
almost without parallel in the history of 
human thought as the Lord Jesus waited 
for the answer. John the Baptist had 
previously given a clear testimony to 
Christ, but the disciples were to be led on 
further now. The answer was given by 
the disciple who was generally the first to 
speak, and who so often acted as spokes- 
man for the rest, the noble-hearted, im- 
pulsive Peter, ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’ : 

In the wild seclusion of the mountain 
defiles, Jesus was proclaimed in the privacy 
of a small circle of Galilean fishermen as 
the King of the Universal Israel; here, a 
fugitive whose only earthly crown was to 
be a crown of thorns, He assumed pub- 
licly the empire of the world as the Mes- 
siah of God. It thrilled the heart of 
Christ to see that at last the great lesson 
had been learnt, the marvellous truth re- 
specting Him had taken root in the midst 
of the little band who were destined to 
become the heralds of the new kingdom. 
Joyously He responded, * Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood 





hath not revealed it unto thee, but My | 


Father which isin heaven.’ Right before 


. | them on the hard rock stood the temple 


erected to the worship of Pan ; a thousand 
feet high on the precipice stood the rock 
castle ; and Jesus, alluding to the name 
of Peter, says, ‘ Upon this rock’ of truth 


| which thou hast just declared ‘I will build 


my church; and the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail agiinst it.’ ”’ 


S. New man writes : 
‘As Jesus passed out of the city gate, 


night, strings of camels laden with spices 
and myrrh would be coming in single file | 
from Jericho, and bands of Passover pil- | 
grims. The shepherds would be bringing 
in their flocks for the night, the sheep 
with their long ears and huge tails, and 
the goats looking just as though they were” 


true sheep. But none of these things | 


seemed to attract the attention of the 
Saviour. As they came to 
the ‘ enclosed piece of ground’ on Mount 
Olivet, Christ turned and said to the dis- 
ciples, ‘Sit ye here, while I go yonder 
and pray,’ and then He entered the gar- 
den with Peter, James and John, the 
three who had been with Him on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and were now 
with Him in the garden of the oil press. 
‘My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, even 
unto death,’ He exclaimed, and going 
forward a little, He fell on the ground 
and prayed that if it were possible the 
hour might pass away from Him. The 
three disciples meanwhile were asleep, and 
though repeatedly aroused, they permitted 
Christ to bear all the weight of sorrow 
alone. His hands had healed and raised 
the dead. His word had calmed the sea 
and bid peace to the winds. His patience 


| accumulated guilt of humanity.’ 


knew no wearying, yet now there came 
upon Him such an agony of sorrow as the 
world had never known. It certainly was 
not the fear of death. Jesus for long had. 
looked steadfastly towards His death with 
calmness and assurance. Many a martyr 
has braved death courageously out of love 
for the truth, much more was Christ fulb 
of courage and heroism. But there was 
some great burden now coming upon Him: 
that afflicted His whole soul. What was 
it? Dr. Edersheim, himself a Jew, says, 
‘ His going into death was His final con- 
flict with Satan for man, and on man’s 
behalf. By submitting to it He took 
away the power of death; He disarmed 
death by burying its shaft in His own 
heart. And beyond this lies the deep un- 


| utterable mystery of Christ Learing the 


penalty due to our sin, bearing our death, 
bearing the penalty of the broken law, the 
‘ Alone, 
as in His first conflict with the Evil One 
in the temptation in the Wilderness, must 
the Saviour enter on the last contest. 
With agony of soul He took upon Him 
now and there the sins of the world.’ 
This appears to be the true explanation 

of the intense sorrow of Gethsemane. The: 
one refuge was in prayer to His Father, as 
there came upon the Son of Man the fear- 
ful load of the sins of the whole world. 
The Lamb of God in bearing away the 
sin, was oppressed with the desolating 
sense of desertion, not of man only, but 
in some mysterious way we cannot un- 
ravel, with the hiding of God's face. It 
was a bitter cup, but Christ took it and 
drank it after that agonizing prayer, 


| ‘Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
| Thee; remove this: cup from Me; how- 


| beit not what I will, but what Thou wilt.’ 
in Lesson XXII, on Gethsemane, H. 


As He thus prayed mure earnestly ‘ there 


| appeared unto Him an angel from heaven, 


| strengthening Him: and His sweat be- 
which was usually left open on Passover | 


7 





| 





came as it were great drops of blood fall- 
ing down upon the ground,’ He arose 
from the confl.ct triumphant, and the 
prayer was succeeded by a calm that won- 
deriully possessed Him amid all the hatred 
and shame of the few remaining hours of 
life. Turning for the third time to His 
sleeping disciples, He awoke them, say- 
ing, ‘ Arise, let us be going: behold, he 
that betrayeth me is at hand.’ ” 

In the Lesson on Calvary, sufficient 
evidence is brought forward to show that 
the so called ‘* Holy Sepulchre,’’ near 
the centre of the city of Jerusalem, was 
not the site of the Crucifixion. This. 
must have occurred outside of the city, 
most probably upon a now neglected knoll, 
having ‘‘the shape of a skull,’’ beyond 
the Damascus gate, north of Jerusalem. 

Under *‘Emmaus,” H. S. Newman 
gives reasons for supposing that Luke, the- 
evangelist, was one of the two whom our 
risen Lord joined on their journey, and, 
after instructing them from the prophets, 
made himself known tothem. Edersheim 
says, ‘‘ the narrative of that walk bears in 
its vividness the character of personal rec- 
ollection.” ‘* Godet beautifully observes. 
that, assuming this to be the case, each of 
the four Gospels appears to bear, like a 
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picture, in some dim corner, the indica- 
tion of its author: the first, that of ‘ the 
publican,’ Matthew Levi; the second, 
that of the young man who, on the night 
of the betrayal, fled trom his captors, 
Mark ; the third, that of Luke, as the 
companion of Cleopas; and the fourth, 
that of John, as ‘ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’” 

The concluding words of this work, 
which ought to be in every Sabbath school 
library, and which may be read with in- 
terest and much advantage by every Bible 
School teacher, are as follows : 

‘*We have traced Christianity as a 
mountain streamlet, springing from the 
manger of Bethlehem through suffering 
and sorrow, and passing on as a message 
of goodwill from heaven to earth, con- 
tinually aggressive in its character. The 
achievements of Christianity in Europe 
bave been great. Slavery has been abol- 
ished. Serfdom has disappeared. Cruel- 
ties that polluted the earth before Christ 
appeared, have vanished from all civilized 
nations. The light and liberty we enjoy 
to-day, we owe to His coming. We are 
encompassed about with the glorious com- 
pany of martyrs who have witnessed to 
the tru:h. There remain, it is true, many 
things in Europe that are by no means 
subject to Christ. 
ant privileges that shine on our path, we 
are indebted to Him. This indebtedness 
He transfers to our fellow-men. ‘ Inas- 
much as ye did it not unto one of these 
least, ye did it not unto Me.’ Millions 
of heathen in other lands remain in the 
galling thraldom of idolatry. Shall we, 


like the religious Levite, pass by on the | 


other side, and leave these desolate mil- 
lions unevangelized? Or shall we not 
rather, like the good Samaritan, turn aside 
from our own selfish interests, and raising 
up those who are bowed down, bind up the 
wounds that sin has made, and pour in 


the oil and the wine of the heavenly king- | 


dom, inspired by the infinite compassion 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ?” 


For Friends’ Review. 


SINGULAR PRODUCT OF A DREAM. 





Not being a frequent dreamer, having 
but a moderate acquaintance with the 
Greek language, and being not at all ac- 
customed to ‘‘ thinking in Greek,’’ I was 
surprised, a few mornings since, on awak- 
ing, to find in my mind a newly coined 
Greek word: mzegalakinedé. Although not 
found in the Lexicon, it is, in construc- 
tion, a perfectly legitimate word ; several 
analogous verbs and other parts of speech 
being similarly formed. It means, ‘I 
cause to move, stir-up, or attempt, great 
things ;’’ having a somewhat remote rela- 
tionship to the idea of ‘‘ excelsior,” as 
used in Longfellow’s poem. 

A curious part of this occurrence is that 
no particulars of adream, properly speak- 
ing, were remembered in connection with 
the word. It was, as nearly as can well 
be conceived, a result of what physiolo- 
gists call ** unconscious cerebration.’’ 

H. 


But for all the abund- | 


posu:e of social evils, and to all national 


| explanation. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE LONDON PaN-PRESBYTERIAN CoUN- 
ciL.—Its membership included represen- 
tative men from Austria, Belgium, Bohe- 
mia, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Moravia, Spain, Switzerland, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada, the 
United States, Australia, Jamaica, New 
Zealand, Brazil, Syria, Japan, Ceylon, 
China, India, Eastern and Southern Af- 
rica. The whole number of delegates was 
about 300, representing over four million 
communicants and about twenty millions 
of people of the Reformed churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system and scattered 
around the world. 

The report ot the Committee on Statis- 
tics represents this entire family of 
churches, having no less than 78 different 
branches, with 1,392 presbyteries, 209 
synods, 3,603,225 communicants, with 
educational institutions, missions at home 
and in foreign lands. 


Sir WILLIAM Hunrer’s paper on ‘‘Our 
Missionaries,’’ in the Vineteenth Century, 
is very valuable, although we could have 
desired that one or two criticisms in it had 
been somewhat different. The testimony 
of 2n official Indian administrator for a 
quarter of a century, who has watched the 
work of Protestant missionaries, is timely 
and important. He says he knows no 
class of men who have done so much to 
make the name of England respected ; to 
make the better side of English character 
understood ; to awaken the Indian intel- 
lect; and who at their death are more 
regretted, or receive such honors of affec- 
tion from the native press. 

The article testifies, further, that in re- 
lation to slavery, to education, to the ex- 


wrong-doing in India, and elsewhere, 
missionaries have marched in the van of 
the noblest movements of Ergland. Men 
of birth and scholarship, from the Uni- 
versities, are living in common a life of 
apostolic simplicity and self-sacrifice. 
Equally emphatic is the witness borne by 
the writer as to success. In one great 
province of India the native Christians are 
increasing six times more rapidly than the 
general population. A new life and civi- 
lization are everywhere coming into India 
from missionary work. Such a testimony 
ought to shame the uninstructed criticism 
of missions with which we have been too 
familiar in the past.— Zhe Christian. 


THE CONVERSION of one of the students 
in the Christian College of Madras, sup- 
ported by the Free Church of Scotland, 
has been the occasion of a rebellion of the 
students. They met and demanded an 
The President being absent 
in Scotland, the man in charge promised 
that this student should not be baptized 
until he had had abundant time to talk 
with his relatives so as to test his decision. 
This did not satisfy the students, and all 
but a hundred of the 640 students left. 





After a while the mutineers yielded to 
advice and returned, but the injury done 
is great. The non-Christian native papers 








[Eighth mo, 


are not a unit in approving their emeufe. 
Some of them say that students who put 
themselves under a school in which the 
Bible is read and taught, ought not to 
complain if one of their number is occa- : 
sionally converted. | 


RoManisM is spreading among the col- 
cred people of the American Continent, 
and it is said that several negroes are now 
in training in Rvme and elsewhere to be- 
come priests. The American Roman 
Catholic papers say that the cause 1s not 
far to seek, the Roman Catholic Church 
being ‘‘the only one on this Continent 
offering the negro communion on terms of 
equality.’’ If this is not true all round, 
it certainly is the fact that outbreaks of 
the so-called ‘* color prejudice ’’ have been 
of but rare occurrence among the Roman- 
ists, and that they are apparently reaping 
the result in a large accession of numbers. 
—The Christian. 


ee 


AN OBSCURE MONUMENT IN MEM- 
ORY OF A GREAT EVENT. 





Away in the business quarter .of the 
Quaker City, inside a timber-yard on the 
banks of the Delaware, in a street of old- 
fashioned brick houses, shaded by elms 
and hemlocks, there stands an insignificant 
monument, so insignificant that unless in 
search of it the stranger would pass it by 
without notice. It is of white marble, 
now grown dingy with time, and is about 
the size of an ordinary milestone. It is 
quadrangular and upon its four facets are 
the follow.ng inscriptions : 


Placed by the Penn Society, A. D., 1827, to 
mark the site of the great elm tree, 


WILLIAM PENN. 
Born 1644. Diep 1718. 


Pennsylvania founded 1681. By deeds of 
peace, 


Treaty ground of William Penn and the 
dndian Natives, 1682. 


IN UNBROKEN FAITH. 


This, then, is the scene of the famous 
treaty between the Quakers and the Red 
Men, ‘‘ the only treaty,’’ as said Voltaire, 
‘‘not confirmed by an oath and never * 
broken.”’ 

As I take the cars to leave this obscure, 
but hallowed spot, two sisters of charity 
cross my path, and I remember that it was 
here in the city of ‘‘ Penn the apostle” 
that poor Evangeline, as a sister of charity 
and of mercy, found her long-sought 
Gabriel, fever-stricken and dying in a 
hospital. How often since then has 
Evangeline’s sad story had its counter- 
part; and as the sad cry of suffering souls 
rises to heaven, those who have gone be- 
fore seem to waft comfort to us. 


Mortal, they softly say, “‘ Peace to thy heart ;” 

We, too, yes, mortal, have been as thou art; 

Hope uplifted, doubt depressed, seeing in 
part, 

Tried, troubled, tempted, sustained as thou 
art. 


—Samuel J. Capper, in Christian World. 
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From The Southern Workman. 


ETAHDLEUH DOANMOE. 

We are grieved to learn from the Red 

Man, of the recent sudden death at his home 
and mission field in Indian Territory, of 
Etahdleuh Doanmoe, whom we remember 
as the noblest of all the reclaimed priso- 
ners brought from St. Augustine by Capt. 
Pratt in 1879, first to Hampton and after- 
ward to Carlisle. During the year he was 
in the Hampton school, it was said of him 
that no one ever saw him do what was 
wrong. Indian as he was, and Indian 
fighter as he had been, he was a Christian 
gentleman, and his simple, manly, con- 
scientious and consistent life, his earnest 
endeavor to walk in the new road as fast 
as he found it, was an example that might 
put many a “‘civilized’’ Christian to the 
blush. As he sat one evening at Hamp- 
ton, with the other Indians, playing the 
letter game that was used to practice them 
in English, a visitor present spelled out, 
for him to answer the question, Why did 
you come to Hampton? His face flushed 
and slowly there grew before the eyes of 
his questioner the striking answer, ‘‘BE- 
CAUSE | WANT TO BE A MAN.’’ This was 
the purpose of his life, and we shall never 
forget one revelation of its secret springs. 
On a well remembered visit to the Carlisle 
School the year after its establishment, we 
had the privilege of attending the weekly 
prayer meeting held there as at Hampton 
by the Indian students, where strangers 
are not usually invited, and where no one 
can listen to the earnest petitions freely 
Outpoured in the pleader’s own tongue 
without at least being sure of their 
sincerity. At this meeting Etahdleuh rose 
and made a little address in English, and 
it was taken down from his lips, without 
his observation, as below. He had never 
heard of ‘giving an experience,” and 
even his best friend, Capt. Pratt, had 
never heard his statements before, as he 
said : 

‘‘What Capt. Pratt and Mr. Standing 
have said made me think way back to 
Fort Marion, when first I hear about 
Jesus. When I heard Capt. Pratt first 
tell about Jesus, I don’t think very much 
about it—only very little. Then he talk 
again, and by and by I think a good deal. 
I think what is all this about Jesus? And 
one day I go to my room alone, and I sit 
and think a long time, and 1 think this 
must be something ; 1’ll wait and see about 
it,—I’ll wait and see about it,—I’ll wait 
and see about it. , 

But something in me say ‘No !—not 
wait—too late to wait.’ And then I kneel 
right down and pray to Jesus to show me. 
And ever since then J know Him /” 

Surely, surely, he now knows Him and 
has seen him, ‘‘not as through a glass dark- 
ly, but face to face.” 

Etahdleuh wrote to Capt. Pratt while 
still at school, *‘I has got a letter from my 
home, and it very nice letter. It from 
my brother Mobeadlete, and Kiowa agent 
too, and they want me come there. Capt. 
Pratt, 1 wish to go with you when you go 
that way, and talk with them what can 











be done for them. When I think that 
way, then I feel hurry about doing some- 
thing for the Indians. 

Captain Pratt, you know what I am try- 
ing to doing. I am coming to the light, 
and never want to turn away from that 
light I have seen. I will do something for 
Christ, that he died for everybody and for 
me. 

Please write to me when you get this, 
and let me know about going out West. 
I am doing the best as‘I can. 

Yours truly, 
ETAH-DLEUH DOANMOE.” 


The desire of his heart to do something 
for Christ and for his race was gratified. 
Going to his home he brought back a par- 
ty of young people from his tribe to the 
Carlisle school. He subsequently married 
one of the young women, and after years 
of usefulness as a vaiued helper of his be- 
loved Capt. Pratt, to whose ‘‘crown of 
rejoicing’ he belongs, went home with his 
wife and child to work as a Christian mis- 
sionary among the poor, superstitious peo- 
ple of his tribe. There he has fallen in 
the harness, suddenly and strangely, but 
as he said, ‘‘ready to depart if it was 
God's will.”’ 

We hope that the Red Man's appeal 
for the protection and aid of his poor wife 
and child will be promptly responded to. 
His death is a loss that seems as irrepara- 
ble as strange ; but his life might inspire 
a successor in his missionary work from 
our own more favored race. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S OPINIONS. 

In his biography pithy sayings abound, 
and in especial the attainment of peace 
permits Franklin freely to give to war the 
bad character it deserves. He reiterates 
his opinion in the proverbial form, ‘‘ There 
never was a good war or a bad peace.” 
‘« All wars,’’ he says again, ‘‘ are follies, 
very expensive, and very mischievous 
ones. When will mankind be convinced 
of this, and agree to settle their differences 
by arbitration? Were they to do it even 
by the cast of a die, it would be better 
than by fighting and destroying each 
other.” He greatly preferred the peace- 
able turkey as the emblem of the United 
States to the bald eagle—‘‘a bird of bad 
moral character,’’ lazy, piratical, and 
cowardly. In line with the foregoing are 
Franklin’s remarks on practical goodness. 
‘‘If we may estimate the goodness of a 
man by his disposition to do good, and 
his constant endeavors and success in do- 
ing it, I can hardly conceive,”’ he said, 
speaking of the late Dr. Fothergill, ‘‘ that 
a better man has ever existed.’’ And of 
Thomas Hollis: ‘‘It is prodigious the 
quantity of good that may be done by 
one man, if he will make a business of it.” 
Expressing his indebtedness to Cotton 
Mather’s ‘‘ Essays to do Good,”’ he said it 
had caused him always to ‘‘set a greater 
value on the character of a doer of good 
than on any other kind of reputation.— 
Nation. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The report of the Conference Commit- 
tee from the Senate and House on the In- 
dian Appropriation bill is accompanied by 
the Senate amendment. 

The salary of the new superintendent 
of Indian schools is increased from $3000 
to $4000. 

In the money appropriated to the San- 
tee Sioux of Nebraska a change has been 
made giving to those roaming $50,000 in- 
stead of $80,000, and to those engaged in 
agriculture $100,000 instead of $70,000. 

The amount to Navajo for pay of em- 
ployes is cut down from fifteen to seven 
thousand dollars. 

$6000 is appropriated for the support 
and education of the Seminole Indians of 
Florida. 

Shirley C. Ward is to be paid for his 
services for the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

The amount appropriated for day and 
industrial Indian schools is increased from 
$725,000 to $750,000. 

The appropriatiun to erect the school 
building at Carlisle is increased from 
$15,000 to $18,000. 

$10,000 is appropriated to support In- 
dian school at Grand Junction, Col. 

The $20.000 appropriated for Indian 
schools in Alaska has been stricken out, 
as these schools are to be provided for 
under the general education fund for 
Alaska. 

$25,000 is appropriated for an Indus- 
trial school in Ormsby county, Nevada. 

It is provided the children of Indians 
who have accepted lands in severalty shall 
share equally in school with other Indian 
children. 

The report of the Committee of Con- 
ference was agreed to. 


a 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 
WILLIAM AND SusAN T. THOMPSON, at 
last accounts, were expecting to visit 
Ireland in the course of their religious 
service. 


FRANCEs C. JENKINS has been attending 
and holding meetings in Kent County, 
“England. 

Joun T. Dortanp is engaged with a 
series of Gospel Meetings in the city of 
Birmingham, England. 

J. Renpet Harris, and Helen B, 
Harris, were recently at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England; remaining in England 
awhile before the journey of J. R Harris 
to the East. 

J. J. NEAVE expects to return to Aus- 
tralia, after a few months’ longer stay in 
England. 

CaRLTON MoNTHLY MEETING, Kansas, 
held Seventh mo. 28th, was acceptably 
attended by Wm. P. Haworth of Emporia, 
and Josiah Butler of Barclay, Kansas. 
Amos and Charity Davis, who have been 
sojourning within the limits of that Month- 
ly Meeting expect to go soon to Home- 
stead, in Chase County, to engage in the 
service there. 
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DISCERNING THE Lorp’s Bopy.—Care- 
ful consideration does not bring to us 
conviction of the validity of George A. 
Milne’s objection to a passage (quoted 
in his letter in our Correspondence, this 
week) in the Richmond Declaration of 
Faith, or ‘‘ The Supper of the Lord.’ 

The whole article, in the Declaration, 
on that subject, is eminently spiritual ; 
thus being in harmony with the teaching 
of Early Friends. Its second paragraph 
is as follows ; 


‘©The presence of Christ with His 
church is not designed to be by symbol or 
representation, but in the real communi- 
cation of His own Spirit. ‘I will pray 
the Father and He shall give you another 
Comforter, who shall abide with you for- 
ever.’ Convincing of sin, testifying of 
Jesus, taking of the things of Christ, this 
blessed Comforter communicates to the 
believer and to the church, in a gracious, 
abiding manifestation, the REAL PRESENCE 
of the Lord. As the great remembrancer, 
through whom the promise is fulfilled, He 
needs no ritual or priestly intervention in 
bringing to the experience of the true 
commemoration and communion. ‘ Be- 
hold,’ saith the risen Redeemer, ‘I stand 
at the door and knock. If any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come 
in and sup with him and he with me.’ In 
an especial inanner, when assembled for 
congregational worship, are believers in- 
vited to the festival of the Saviour’s 
peace, and, in a united actof faith and 
love, unfettered by any outward rite or 
ceremonial, to partake together of the body 
that was broken and of the blood that 
was shed for them, without the gates of 
Jerusalem. In such a worship they are 
enabled to understand the words of the 
apostle as expressive of asweet and most real 
experience: ‘The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread that we 
break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ? For we being many are 
one bread, and one body; for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.’”’ 


Hypercriticism only can find fault with 
any part of this statement. I[t was right 
and needful, in view of the unevangelical 
mysticism which in our day depreciates 
the importance of our Lord’s Sacrifice as 
a central part of the truth of the Gospel, 
thus to assert the special and necessary 
relation existing between the suffering 
and death of Jesus and the sustenance of 
our souls by feeding upon Him. 

He said (John vi. 51) ‘‘ The bread 
which I will give is my flesh, for the life 
of the world.”” At the Last Supper 
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(Matt. xxvi. 27, 28), ‘‘ He took a cup, 
and gave thanks, and gave to them, say- 
ing, Drink ye all of it ; for this ismy blood 
of the covenant, which is shed for many 
unto remission of sins.’’ (R. V.) Clearly, 
in both these instances, He referred to 
that body which was about to be broken, 
and the blood which was to be shed, on 
the cross of Calvary. 

John Calvin was more wisely cautious 
and humble than in some other of his ra- 
tiocinations, when, after refuting papal 
transubstantiation, and Lutheran consub- 
stantiation, he wrote that, believing the 
body of Christ to be in some manner ‘‘ re- 
ceived by the faithful in the use of bread 
and wine,’’ ‘if it be asked me how it is, 
I shall not be ashamed to confess, that it 
is a secret too high for me to comprehend 
in my spirit, or to explain in words.” 
Such a modesty concerning distinctions 
in the mysteries of faith is always proper ; 
and nowhere is it more so than in regard 
to the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Many may have wondered why, after His 
conversation with the Jews (John vi.) He 
said to the murmuring disciples (v. 62) 
‘¢ What then if ye should behold the Son 
of Man ascending where he was before ?’’ 
He was ‘‘ the Word made flesh.’? The angel 
said to Mary, ‘‘ that which is to be born 
shall be called holy, the Son of God.”’ 
His flesh, after the crucifixion, ‘‘.saw no 
corruption.’’ If the apostle could say of 
himself and his brethen, ‘‘ we shall all 
be changed,’’ how must imagination and 
speculation fall powerless before the 
thought of the actual relation between the 
body, once upon earth, of Him ‘in 
whom the fullness of the Godhead dwelt 
bodily,’’ and that eternal fullness ‘‘ which 
filleth all in all??? When our Lord said 
‘the flesh profiteth nothing,’’ it is ob- 
vious, from His words just before spoken, 
that, without contradiction, His meaning 
was, that the flesh a/one profiteth nothing ; 
that is, without the Spirit; which is above 
the flesh, and is indispensable. 

Of expressions of Early Friends bear- 
ing on this question, it is to be remarked, 
that the need of their day was to oppose sac- 
ramentalism. A’mystical neglect of the 
doctrine of the Atonement did not come 
before them for condemnation. If it had 
done so, we believe they would have been 
prompt and vigorous in chastising it. Bar- 
clay puts into one sentence the substance 
of the truth: ‘For as Jesus Christ, in 
obedience to the will of the Father, did 
by the eternal Spirit offer up that body 
Sor a propitiation for the remission of sins, 
and finished his testimony upon earth 
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thereby, in a most perfect example of pa- 
tience, resignation and holiness, that all 
might be made partakers of the fruit of 
that sacrifice: so he likewise poured 
forth into the hearts of all men a measure 
of that divine light and ‘seed wherewith he 
is clothed ; that thereby, reaching unto the 
consciences of all, he may raise them up 
out of death and darkness by his 4fe and 
4ight, and they thereby may be made par- 
takers of his body, and therethrough come 
to have fellowship with the Father and 
with the Son,”’ 

In this passage, the expressions ‘‘ be 
made partakers of the fruit of that sacri- 
fice,’? and ‘‘ partakers of his body,” are 
essentially equivalent to that part of the 
statement in the Richmond Declaration 
against which G. A. Milne has brought 
objection. 





2 





MucH mMoRE, to a similar effect, not 
being said by Barclay and other Early 
Friends, is easily explained, in view of the 
needs of their time, already alluded to. 
Barclay’s great work, for example, was 
distinctly an Afology ; that is (in Latin as 
well as in English) a defence or vindica- 
tion of certain doctrines; not their simple 
and systematic exposition. His Proposi- 
tions, or ‘‘ Theses Theologicz,’’ were ex- 
pressly dedicated or presented ‘* To the 
Clergy, of what sort soever,’”’ &c; 
‘«But more particularly to the Doctors, 
Professors, and Students of Divinity, in 
the Universities and Schools of Great 
Britain,’’? &c. Many things occur in this 
Apology which would not have been writ- 
ten for any other class of readers ; and 
there are some things in it which must be 
admitted to exemplify the fallibility of 
even a devoted and powerful mind, who 
might now and then have said as Paul 
did, once, in an Epistle, ‘‘ this I say of 
myself.’’ 

Isaac Penington wrote (1672) : 

‘« And as for denying redemption by the 
blood of Christ, oh! how will he answer 
this charge to God, when none upon the 
earth, as the Lord God knoweth, are so 
taught, and do so rightly and fully own 
redemption by the blood of Christ, as the 
Lord hath taught us todo! For we own 
the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, both 
outwardly and inwardly; both as it was 
shed on the cross, and as it is sprinkled 
in our conscience; and know the cleans- 
ing virtue thereof in the Everlasting Cove- 
nant, and in the Light which is eternal ; 
out of which Light, men have but a no- 
tion thereof, but do not truly know nor 
own it.” 


Here we have explicitly set forth ‘‘ what 
God hath joined together,’’ in a way that 
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it is not wise for man to separate: ‘ the 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ ‘* doth 
as it was shed on the cross, and as, it ts 
sprinkled in our conscience.” 

Other passages of like import are before 
us, from Richard Claridge, George White- 
head, and other Early Friends. But the 
Scriptures are the ground of our appeal, 
as they were of theirs. In the sixth chap- 
ter of John, 47th to 63d verses, and in 
the narratives given by the three other 
evangelists of the Last Supper, our Lord's 
own teaching will suffice upon the subject ; 
so far as belongs to the province of words 
in the outward revelation. While fully 
and humbly accepting these, it is most 
important to remember that “ if any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know of 
the teaching.”” (John vii. 17, R. V.) 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





THIRD QUARTER. 
Ninth month 2d, 1888 
THE SPIES SENT INTO CANAAN, 


Num, xiii. 17—33. 


LEsson x. 


GotpEen Text.—Let us go up at once, and possess it; 
for we are well able to overcome it. Num. xiii. 30. 

There were two principal halting places 
between Mount Sinai and Kadesh- Barnea. 
The first was at Kibroth-Hattaavah, ‘‘ the 
graves of gluttony,” three days journey 
from Mount Sinai. Here the people mur- 
mured again and many were consumed 
by fire from heaven. Then ‘‘the mixed 
multitude ’’ (see Ex. xii. 38) who had 
come with them from Egypt complained 
of the food; the manna, which God had 
given them and the children of Israel fol 
lowing their example murmured for the 
flesh pots of Egypt. Here God gave them 
quails for one month, but sent also a 
plague upon them from which many died. 
Here also seventy of the elders were se- 
lected to help Moses in the government of 
the people. The Jews looked upon this 
as the original of the Sanhedrim, or 
Council of Seventy ; afterwards so famous 
in their history. At the next stopping 
place, Hazeroth, Miriam and Aaron com. 
plained against Moses on account of Zip- 
porah his wife, who was a Cushite or Ethio- 
pian by birth, and because they were en- 
vious of him and thought they ought to 
have more share in the government of the 
people. Miriam was punished by being 
made leprous for seven days. After her 
recovery they journeyed on to Kadesh 
Barnea. Kadesh Barnea (the Holy Place 
in the desert of wandering) has been re- 
cently identified with the modern Ain 
Qadees. ‘* It 1s a strategic stronghold on 
the southern border of Canaan. Here are 
two wells and a large pool, and a stream 
flowing from a rock. The Wady Qadees 


is an extensive, hill-encircled plain, sev- 
eral miles wide, with shrubs and flowers 
and grass and water, with abundaut room 
for the encampment of Israel.’’—Pe/oudet. 
It was about too miles in a direct line 
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northeast of Mount Sinai, ** the great and 
terrible wilderness ’’ (Deut. i. 10) of Paran 
intervening. 

17. And Moses sent them to spy out 
the land of Canaan. They were now on 
the southern trorder of the land which God 
had promised them. No range of moun- 
tain or rushing river blocked their way, 
and it was God’s purpose to lead them in 
at once to possess it. Here at the sugges 
tion of the people (Deut. i. 22), endorsed 
by God (Num. xiii. 1) and approved by 
Moses himself (Deut. i. 23), Moses sent 
twelve leading men, one from each tribe, 
to search out the land. Get up this way 
southward. R. V., ‘*by the south,’’ He- 
brew bythe Negeb. This was the name 


given to the country from Kasesh to with- 


in a few miles of Hebron and from the 
Red Sea westward to the Mediterranean. 
It was barren and mountainous ; the least 
attractive part of the Promised Land. 
Go up into the mountain. Judges 1. 9, 19. 

18. .4nd see the land what itis. The 
facts of the case were not to be at all 
concealed from them. God is a God of 
truth. He does not d sguise the difficul- 
ties, but shows us things as they really are. 

19. Whether in tents. R. V., ‘in 
camps,’’ or in strong holds, whether pro- 
tected simply by encampments or by 
walis and fortifications. 

20. Whether it be fat or lean. John ix. 
25, 35; Ez. xxxiv. 14. And be ye of 
good courage. Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 8, 23; 
Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18. Now the time was 
the time of the first ripe grapes. In Pales- 
tine the first grapes ripen in July and 
August. 

21. Searched the land from the wilder- 
ness of Zin. Num. xxxiv. 3; John xv. 1. 
Onto Rehodb, Jud. xviii. 28. it was near 
Dan, Laish and the sources of the Jordan 
in Mount Herman. As men come to 
Hamath. (il Ki. xiv. 25.) A mountain 
pass on the northern frontier. In other 
words they searched the land from north 
to south. 

22. And they ascended by the south, by 
the Negeb on their way home. <AAiman, 
&c., probably the names of tribes, not of 
individuals. Zhe children of Anak. See 
v. 33; Deut. ix 2. 

23. And they came unto the brook. R. 
V., ‘‘valley.” Zsheol. Probably the 
rich valley immediately north of Hebron. 
A branch with one cluster of grapes. 
Kitto states that a bunch of grapes of 
enormous size was produced in England 
from a Syrian vine, in 1819. It weighed 
nineteen pounds, and being sent as a 
present to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
was conveyed to its destination on a staff 
by four men, two of whom bore it in ro. 
tation. — Cook. And they brought of the 
pomegranates. ‘‘Grained apple.” ‘‘ The 
fruit is like a large apple of beautiful 
brown-red color, and highly grateful 
flavor.’’—F% doudbet. 

26. And unto all the congregation. The 
report was made publicly and accompanied 
by a display of the fruit. 

27. Surely it floweth with milk and 
honey. ‘The spies all agreed in giving a 
true, and therefore a good report of the 
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land. It was a good land as God had 
promised. See Ex. iii. 8; xxxiii. 3. So 
all who have known the life hid with 
Christ at all agree that it 1s a blessed life. 

28. Nevertheless the people be strong. 
This also was true. Deut. i. 28; ix. 1, 
2, &c. And still is true to-day of our 
spiritual land of promise ; the enemies are 
strong. And the cities are walled. This 
point they had been especially told to ex- 
amine. When they 40 years later entered 
the land it was a point right opposite one 
of the strongest of these walled cities. 
See Heb. xi. 30. Zhe children of Anak. 
See v. 33. Probably a family distinguished 
for their size, but perhaps a selected body 
of warriors. Cf. I Sam. xvi. 4-7. 

29. The Amaiehkites dwetl in the Land 
of the South. Israel had already suffered 
one attack from them. See Ex. xvii. 
8-16. The Hittites. A great and warlike 
nation, remains of whose cities, &c., have 
lately been discovered. The /edusites. 
John i. 21; I Chr. xi. 4. 6. 

30. And Caich stilled the people. The 
report was correct but one sided. They 
compared their natural strength with that 
of their enemies and left God out of the 
calculation. Caleb now began to bring 
forward this which the rest had overlooked. 
For we are well able to overcome it. See 
Num. xiv. 6-9, 24; Jush. xiv. 7; Rom. 
viii. 31; Ph. iv. 13. 

31. We be not able togo up... for 
they are stronger thanwe. Perfectly true, 
but again they left God out or possibly 
taking God in they doubted even Ais 
power against the Canaanites. In other 
words, their real thought was, ‘‘ we can- 
not go up for they are stronger than 
God.’’ Deut. i. 32. 

32. And they brought up an evil report 
of the Land. Deut. i. 27, 28. A land 
that eateth up the inhabitants thereof. 
Perhaps by internal wars. 

33- So we were in their sight. 
was an entirely gratuitous remark. 
xl, 22; I Sam. xvii. 42. 









This 
Isa. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. God has provided a rich inheritance 
for his people. The Christian life is to 
be a life of victory and joy, wherein we 

“shall dwell and eat the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. All the witnesses are agreed 
in this. 

2. God does not cover up or disguise 
the difficulties but would have us face them 
and count the cost. 

3. But here comes in the difference. 
The ten spies left God out of their calcu- 
lations or rather they forgot His past de- 
liverances and counted His strength as 
merely human. Caleb and Joshua counted 
it as divine and therefore unconquerable. 


os —__—_—_—— 


Nature bids me love myself, and hate 
all that hurt me: reason bids me love my 
friends, and hate those that envy me; re- 
ligion bids me love all and hate none. 
Nature showeth care, reason wit, religion 
love. Nature may induce me, reason per- 
suade me, but religion shall rule me. I 
will hearken to nature in much, to rea- 
son in more, to religion in all.— Warwick, 
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SCHOOL. 





Ir 1s NoT to be expected, from the 
standpoint of the present writer, that 
anything wise concerning education will 
be said or written by President Eliot, of 
Harvard College. In the first part, how- 
ever, of an Address delivered by him at 
Washington this year, there are some very 
sensible suggestions. His topicis: Can 
School programmes be shortened and en- 
riched ? Students enter college now, in 
this country, he says, on an average, at 
about nineteen years of age. Leaving 
college at twenty-three, they are seldom 
prepared to begin professional life before 
twenty-seven. For this, among other 
reasons, the total attendance at Colleges 
and Higher Scientific Schools does not in- 
crease in proportion to the increase of 
population. The latter goes on, in this coun- 
try, at the rate of about 33 percent. in ten 
years; the former, 23 per cent. in the 
same time. College men therefore are in- 
quiring: May not the school courses be 
shortened, so that boys can enter college 
at eighteen instead of nineteen; and en- 
riched, so that they may bring to college 
more at eighteen than they now bring at 
nineteen, and that the standard of the A. 
B. may not be lowered? 

President Eliot considers that the need 
ot improvement exists chiefly ir the pri- 
mary and secondary, rather than in the 
more advanced institutions. He com- 
pares those of America with those of 
France ; for examples, the Boston Gram- 
mar Schools and Latin School, with the 
French Lycées. The French course of 
study is said to be the most substantial ; 


‘*that is, it calls for greater exertion on. 


the part of the pupil than the Boston ; it 
introduces the children earlier to serious 
subjects, and it is generally more interest- 
ing and stimulating to the intelligence. 
For example, at eight years of age the 
French boy begins to study a foreign lan- 
guage, either English or German; the 
American boy begins to study a modern 
language five years later, at thirteen, 
when the best period for learning a for- 
eign tongue is already passed. The French 
boy of eight begins the study ot history 
in a very attractive way, through the 
study of biography; the American boy 
gets no history until he is thirteen, when 
he begins Greek history. The French boy 
of eight devotes just one-third the time to 
arithmetic that the American devotes, and 
in the whole course does not give to that 
subject more than one third the time the 
American gives; yet for practical pur- 
poses the French are quite as skillful with 
numbers as the American. The French 
boy gets at natural history earlier than 
the American boy, and in better subjects. 
There is no single subject men- 
tioned in which the French boy does not 
accomplish more than the American. 
This appears clearly in the amounts of 
Latin and Greek set down, but equally 
plainly in geometry and physics. More- 
over, the French course extends a year 
beyond the Boston course, and in the final 
year, called philosophy, gives a compre- 





hensive view of philosophy and ethics, a 
thing never attempted in the United 
States with boys of seventeen, but found 
practicable and in the highest degree use- 
ful in the French republic.”’ 

The second part of this Address con- 
siders the possible means of improving 
our primary and secondary schools. First, 
better teachers are needed. For thisend, 
a better tenure of office should be estab- 
lished. Secondly, President Eliot would 
increase the proportion of male teachers ; 
because the more women there are in the 
public schools, the larger the percentage 
of new appointments, and work done by 
temporary substitutes. Young men who 
take up teaching as a temporary expedient 
are also unsatisfactory material in schools. 
They need the life-work of highly trained 
and experienced teachers. Thirdly, super- 
intendents and committees ought to ad- 
vocate expenditure of money for teaching, 
rather than for mechanical appliances and 
buildings. ‘‘ Cheap teachers and expen- 
sive apparatus and buildings are pre- 
cisely the reverse of wise practice.’”’ 

Next, President Eliot attacks the school 
programmes; with proposals for what 
he thinks would be improvements. ‘‘ The 
trouble,”’ he says, ‘‘ with much of the 
work in the public schools is that it is pro- 
foundly and inevitably uninteresting to 
the childish mind.’’ ‘‘ American teaching, 
in school and college, has been chiefly 
driving and judging ; it ought to be lead- 
ing and inspiring.’’ That this is true of 
some, perhaps many, schools and colleges, 
we believe. So far as it is true, it un- 
doubtedly needs rectification. 

But what President Eliot further ad- 
vises in the way of changes does not com- 
mend itself to our judgment. He pro- 
poses ‘‘ diminishing the number of re- 
views, ard never aiming at that kind of 
accuracy of attainment which reviews, 
followed by examinations, are intended 
to enforce.’’ ‘* Why,’’ he asks, “ should 
an accuracy of knowledge and of state- 
ment be habitually demanded of children 
which adults seldom possess?”  ‘‘ Instead 
of mastering one subject before going to 
another, it is almost invariably wise to go 
on to a superior subject before the inferior 
is mastered,—mastery being a very rare 
thing.”’ 

This is not only very absurd, but is also 
very injurious counsel. With all the care 
now taken to promote accuracy at school 
and college, ‘‘ adults seldom possess it.’’ 
How could any ever achieve it, if accu- 
racy, and ‘* mastery” were not even 
aimed at in education? Yet President 
Eliot goes on to say that * On careful 
search through all the years of the public 
school programmes now in use, many 
places will be found where time might be 
saved and strain lessened by abandoning 
the effort to obtain an exaggerated and 
wholly unnatural accuracy of work. It 
is one of the worst defects of examina- 
tions that they set an artificial value on 
accuracy of attainment.” 

Another suggestion made by him is, 
that children are often kept too long in 
grades for which they are too old. This 


detention is ascribed to the ambition of 
teachers, ‘‘ who desire to have their pu- 
pils appear well at the periodical ex- 
aminations ;’’ and to the caution of par- 
ents, who dread over-work for their chil- 
dren. President Eliot thinks they are 
more apt to be hurt by unsatisfactory 
work than by excess in its amount. If this 
be so, what, we ask, can be more uunsatis- 
factory, than s/ip-shod study, not expected 
to be accurate, and not hoping or even 
aiming at the mastery of anything ? Still, 
this ‘‘ authority ’’ tells us, that ‘* the great 
body of children ought to pass regularly 
from one grade to another, without delay, 
at the age set down on the programme ; 
and any method of examination which 


interferes with this regular progress does 


more harm than good.” 

Such changes may, no doubt, shorten 
the number of years spent in school life 
with many pupils. But where, on this 
plan, do we find the ‘‘ enrichment ’’ be- 
fore said to be desired? Will boys of 
eighteen, who are never expected to be 
accurate, or to master any subject before 
taking up another, and who are advanced 
from grade to grade without, or irrespec- 
tive of, examinations, be fitly prepared to 
enter Harvard, Yale, or Princeton Col- 
lege? Will they be accepted as college 
matriculants without examination, because 
of their age, and the grades they have 
‘‘orown through’’ in school? These 
ideas appear to us even more irrational, if 
possible, than their author’s sometime since 
published proposal to begin with the elec- 
tive system in primary schools, soastoallow 
individual ‘‘ proclivity’’ to govern the 
scheme of study, from beginning to end. 
They illustrate the truth that a man may 
reach the highest of positions, with a very 
partial understanding of the field over 
which he is placed in command. 

In justice it must be added, that Presi- 
dent Eliot concedes some possible profit 
to reviewing, if it comes not when a sub- 
ject has just been finished, but when it 
has been used in studying other subjects. 
But, we say, how can it, how can any- 
thing, be ‘‘ used’? when it has not been 
mastered? Certainly there is very great 
advantage in reviews, with expansion and 
acquaintance with related subjects, after 
a considerable interval. But these should 
be added to, not made to take the place 
of, such repetitions of study, recitation 
and examination, in continuous work on 
subjects, as will make them really capable 
of use. Not less, but more reviewing is 
the want of most of our schools. 

In the Address before us, the last sug- 
gestion made is, that the reduction of 
school hours has gone so far that steps 
should be taken in the other direction. 
‘« The ideal school should be so conduct- 
ed that the child’s physique is not im- 
paired by attending it, or his enjoyment 
of his daily life lessened.’’ Vacation 
schools are recommended, for pupils whose 
circumstances do not allow them to have 
during vacation the educating opportuni- 
ties of ‘* the country or the sea.’’ There 
is some truth in this view ; but the change, 
we believe, to be advantageous, must con- 
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sist, not in adding more hours for book 
studies, or even for laboratory work; but 
in making manual training, with drawing 
as aconstant and leading part in it, to 
occupy some of the time now spent en- 
tirely out of school. 


o 


From The Red Man.* 
THE NEW METLAEKABTLA. 





In the summer of 1887 seven hundred 
Christian and civilized natives removed 
from British Columbia into Alaska. Since 
that time they have felled the heavy 
forest trees upon their new village site, 
erected one hundred temporary log and 
frame habitations, one substantial guest 
house, two large buildings, one of which 
is used as a school and church huuse and 
the other as a store, set a good steam saw 
mill in operation, made thirty new canoes, 
and sent for machinery for manufacture of 
fish oil. 

During last fall they were so occupied 
with their removal, that they were unable 
to lay in the usual supply of dried fish for 
winter, and grave apprehensions were felt 
lest there should be much suffering in 
consequence. Happily these fears were 
not realized, as an abundant supply of 
fresh fish was found in their harbor all 
winter. 

It was also feared that, owing to the 
necessary exposures, there would be an 
unusual amount of sickness, but the re- 
verse has proved the case. The general 
health of the community has not been so 
good for years. Many of our readers, 
who have been deeply interested in Mr. 
Wm. Duncan and his people, will rejoice 
in the progress they have made at New 
Metlakahtla. 

Mr. Duncan hasa flourishing day school 
with an enrollment of 170 children mainly 
under fifteen years of age. This school is 
taught by himself assisted by four native 
teachers. Not having the facilities for 
giving his young men an industrial train- 
ing, 34 of them have been sent to the Sitka 
Training school. 

The evening before they left home a 
farewell meeting was held. The young 
men were seated by themselves in front. 
After singing and prayer Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson made an address to the parents. 
He was followed by Mr. Wm. Duncan in 
a tender earnest address to the young 
men. Addresses were also made by some 
of the leading natives. The meeting was 
one of great solemnity. 


- 


PriDE is the ape of charity, in show, 
not much unlike; but somewhat fuller of 
action. In seeking the one, take heed 
thou light not upon the other: they are 
two parallels; never but asunder ; charity 
feeds the poor, so does pride; charity 
builds an hospiial, so does pride: in this 
they differ: charity gives her glory to 
God ; pride takes her glory from man. 

— Quarles. 





*Printed at the Indian Industrial School, Carlisle, Pa. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS. 





At the late London Missionary Confer- 
ence, Dr. Post, of Beirut, gave a vivid 
picture of medical mission work there. 
Look into the hospital of the knights of 
St. John, who do you see? A young Jew 
who has forgotten his fear of uncanonical 
food in his eagerness for healing. A lineal 
descendant of Saladin, who still remem- 
bers how his ancestor defeated ours on the 
plains of Palestine ; and did they not de- 
serve to be conquered when they carried 
the cross of Christ behind the sword ? He 
came blind, and now he sees. His ears 
have been opened too, and he listens 
eagerly to the wonderful words of life. 
On the opposite side of the room with 
one eye covered with her veil is a Druse 
woman. What brings her there? Warm- 
ing her hands at a fire in the centre of her 
chimneyless, windowless house, part of 
the roof suddenly fell in and pinioned her 
on top of the fire, where her hands were 
burnt crisp and both had to be amputated. 
‘Go home,” said her husband, and with 
those customary words of divorce, the poor 
creature was cast maimed and homeless 
upon the world. There again, denoted 
by his green turban, is the descendant of 
Mohammed, the bigoted guardian of the 
cave of Machpelah, who, forgetting his 
former hatred, now kisses the Christian 
doctor’s hand, for, says he, ‘‘You have 
given me my eyes.’’ Near by is an Ar- 
menian priest in his conical hat, proud of 
the antiquity of a religion derived, he tells 
you, not from apostles, but through the 
letter to the king Abgarus, from Christ 
Himself. Beside him is a Bedouin from 
Palmyra who had been shot, the hole 
plugged open by so small «bit of rag, that 
it worked its way in and was supplied by 
another, and the process repeated till a 
formidable lump had accumulated, which 
was extracted by the doctor. Then there 
is a woman who had been so cruelly hurt 
by her brutal husband that her life too 
had only been saved by one of those mir- 
acles of science which Christianity alone 
can produce. And those are not all. 
There are men from Soudan and the Sa- 
hara, from Cyprus and the Hauran, and 
moving quietiy among them are the sweet 
Kaiserswerth deaconesses, while an Eng- 
lish pastor and an American doctor pro- 
claim the Gospel to attentive hearers. Do 
you wonder that they listen ? Healing has 
prepared the way, and if we present the 
Gospel just as Jesus gave it, it will be sure 
to go home to every heart. We never talk 
about the false prophet if we can help it, 
we preach Curist. The missionary is not 
worthy of his calling who treads needless- 
ly upon the prejudices of his hearers. 

Sometimes the medical missionary is 
cailed further afield. In 1865 he was 
suddenly summoned from a brief rest in 
the mountain sanitarium to a city some 
days north by the message, ‘‘The cholera 
is here, and the devi! is with us too, for 
there are quarrels among us.’”’ And he 
hastened away with his native helper. 
They paused one night not far from the 
cholera-smitten town. ‘Will you think 
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me cowardly,”’ asked the helper, “if I con- 
fess that am afraid to go on without 
spending the night in prayer ?” I was not 
afraid, said the missionary, so I slept, for 
I needed it, and when morning came my 
helper’s face shone like an angel’s, as with 
firm steps he accompanied me to the town. 
The cholera was stayed, the quarrels were 
settled, the church was left rejoicing. 
What are those but further miracles of the 
manifold grace of God ? 


. See 


- A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


There is in Japan a place called ‘‘ The 
City of Gardens.’”’ It is not surprising 
that a locality with so pleasant a name 
should be specially inviting in this season 
of flowers to the Japanese, who love to 
linger by its temple. In that spot not 
long ago four persons happened to meet : 
one an old man accompanied by a young 
girl; another a middle-aged man accom- 
panied by a Jad. 

The men were. resting and refreshing 
themselves; but the younger of them, 
Kakujiro, attentively regarded the elder, 
Suda, and at length charged him with 
having slain a brother of his many years 
ago. He had been seeking Suda ever 
since to revenge his brother’s death. Suda 
admitted the charge, but justified the deed 
on the ground that he had been insulted, 
and expressed himself quite ready to face 
his present challenger in a duel. 

For this the pair proceeded to make ar- 
rangements, when, not unnaturally, the 
young girl interposed, and besought her 
aged father not to risk his life. Her 
father’s accuser gazed at her, and sadly said 
she reminded him of a little girl he and 
his wife had lost in a crowd many years 
betore. Suda then said that she was not 
his child, but had been found by him at 
the time and place indicated by his oppo- 
nent, and that he had adopted and cared 
for her. 

To complete the story, Kakujiro men- 
tioned that his daughter, when lost, had car- 
ried a bag of charms, which the girl present 
immediately produced from her bosom. 
“This settled the question of her identity, 
and Kakujiro discovered that, in seeking 
for an enemy he had found his child. Of 
course, after this, all question of duelling 
was dropped, especially when the lad 
broke silence and reminded his elders that 
that metho! of settling differences was 
now old-fashioned, and was regarded only 
as a barbarous relic of the past. The 
little party, therefore, went away friendly 
and happy. —-Gospel in All Lands. 


-- —___—— 


Ir has been observed that those are the 
fixed stars that tremble most. So Chris- 
tians, who are fixed immovably in the 
unchangeable love of God, are as stars 
fixed to the heavens in their orbs; yet 
they are most of all in trepidation and 
trembling, when they reflect upon them- 
selves, and think that, instead of being 
stars in heaven, they might have been fire- 
brands in hell. —Hopkins, 1666. 
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Correspondence. 


THE RICHMOND DECLARATION ON ‘f THE 
SUPPER OF THE LORD.” 


The Friends’ Review for Sixth mo. 21st 
contains two leaders in which an endeavor 
is made to connect the early Friends with 
the doctrine in the Richmond Declaration, 
that believers are invited, in a united act 
of faith and love, ‘‘ to partake together of 
the body that was broken and of the blood 
that was shed for them, without the gates 
of Jerusalem.’’ The leaders also, by im- 
plication, treat those who object to this 
sentiment, as being one with such as deny 
our Lord’s atonement. Vo guctation 
Jrom carly Friends is given; but the ar- 
gument of the leaders is, that as ‘‘ the gift 
of the Spirit’ is ‘* consequent ’’ upon our 
Lord’s ‘‘sacrifice, completed on the 
cross,’’ we ‘‘do profit by, and through 
faith feed upon, the broken body and shed 
blood of Calvary, when our spirits are 
nourished by the spiritual bread trom 
heaven.” 

That we profit by our Lord’s ‘‘sacri- 
fice, completed on the cross,’’ is neither 
the doctrine objected to, nor the view pre- 
sentcd by the quotation from the Declara- 
tion. ‘The rest of the argument confounds 
cause with result. Eating the fruit is 
not eating the tree itself. ‘The people of 
the United States in no sense feed upon 
the bodies of those whose blood was shed 
to give them Independence. But this by 
no means involves disbeliet of the fact that 
their Independence was obtained through 
the shedding of that blood. 

The early Friends acknowledged that 
Jesus Christ ‘‘ did, by the eternal Spirit 
offer up [His outward] body for a pro- 
pitiation for the remission of sins, and 
finished His testimony on earth therely 

. that all might be partakers of the 
fruit of that sacrifice.’’ (Barclay’s Apology, 
prop. xiii. § 2). But early Friends did 
not confound things which differ. In 
the Asology (of which W. Penn says, ‘* It 
lays down our avowed principles of betief 
and practice, distinguished from what our 
enemies are pleased to say in our names,’’) 
Barclay writes (same sec.):—‘* The body 
of Christ, which believers partake of, is 
spiritual, and not carnal ; and His blood, 
which they drink of, is pure and heavenly, 
and not human ;”’’ and, further on, refer- 
ring to John vi., he adds, that they are 
**to be understood of a spiritual body, 
and not of that body of Jesus Christ which 
was born of the Virgin Mary, and in which 
He walked, lived and .suffered.” May 
none stumble at these words of Barclay ; 
for the Apostle Paul says, ‘‘ There is a 
spiritual body,’’ and writes of ‘* spiritual 
meat’’ and ‘spiritual drink ” (I Cor. xv. 
445 X. 3, 4). 

When our Lord took bread and said, 
‘Take eat, this is my body ;” likewise 
the cup, saying, ‘* Drink ye all of it ; for 
this is my blood of the new covenant, 
which is shed for many for the remission 
of sins ;’’ He did not tell the disciples to 
drink His corporal blood, and to eat the 


body then before them, which had not yet 
been slain, but afterwards was crucified. 
But His words *‘ drink” and ‘ eat”’ refer 
to the wine and unleavened bread of the 
Passover, which, nevertheless, were to pass 
away with all the Mosaic ritual. He then 
thus opened to them the perpetual supper: 
—‘‘ With desire I have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer: for I 
will not any more eat thereof, until it be 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God’? (Luke 
xxii. 15,16). ‘I will not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when / drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom ’’ (Matt. xxvi. 29). 
‘‘And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed unto me, that 
ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom ” (Luke xxii. 29, 30). 

The Declaration not only adds the 
words ‘‘ without the gates of Jerusalem,”’ 
but it also substitutes ‘* partake of’’ for 
our Lord’s words ‘‘eat’’ and ‘ drink.” 
Our Lord taught, ‘‘Except ye ea? the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life’’ (John vi. 53, 54). If 
the Declaration baldly said, ‘‘ Believers 
are invited, in a united act of faith and 
love, to eat that body which was broken, 
and to drink that blood which was shed, 
without the gates of Jerusalem,’’ the re- 
pugnant character of its teaching would 
be more manifest.* 

When the Jews, through unbelief, un- 
derstood our Lord to refer to His materia! 
body, and said, «‘ How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat?’”’ ‘This is a hard 
saying ; who can hear it ?”’ our Lord an- 
swered in words already here quoted, and 
he added, ‘* Doth this offend you? What 
and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend 
up where He was before? It is the spirit 
that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing: the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life ”—thus 
carrying their minds back to His opening 
words: ‘* The bread of God is He which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world.” 

The way in which the soul feeds upon 
the body and blood of our Lord, is thus 
described by Him :—‘*‘ He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in 
me, andl in him. , As the living Father 
hath sent me, ard I live by the Father: 
so he that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me. This is that bread which came down 
from heaven’? (John vi. 56-58). Again: — 
‘* Abide in me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, ex- 
cept ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye 
are the branches: he that abideth in me 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit” (John xv. 4-6). For, by 
union with the tree, the branch as really 
feeds upon and is nourished by it, as ani- 
mal organisms feed by eating and drink- 
ing. And thus, metaphorically, the 





* [As to eat means to take into the mouth, and swallow, 
how, if this argument Were correct, how could it be other- 
wise than “‘ bald and repugnant?’ to speak of eating a 
spiritual body ?—£d. Friends’ Review. 


Apostle could say:—‘‘ We being many 
are one bread, and one body: for we are 
all partakers of that one bread” (I Cor. 
x. 17). ‘Weare members of His body, 
of His flesh, and of Hits bones” (Eph. 
Vv. 30). 

In what other way are we to understand 
numerous passages of Scripture, such as 
Isa. lv. 1, 2:—‘* Come ye to the waters ; 

. buy and eat; . . buy wine 
and milk, without money; eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul delight 
itself in fatness.”” Ps. xxiii.: —‘* The Lord 
is my shepherd ; He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures ; He leadeth 
me beside the still waters Thou 
preparesta table before me; . . . thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup run- 
neth over.’’ Rev. xxi. 6:—‘* I will give 
unto him that is athirst of the fountain of 
the water of life freely.”’ John iv. 14:— 
‘* Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him, shall never thirst ; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life.’’ Rev. ii. 73 iii, 20:—*‘* To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the tree of life.’’ ‘*‘ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock: if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.’’ Luke xiv. 15 :—‘* Blessed 1s 
he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God.’’ Rev. xix. 9; vii. 16 :—**Blessed 
are they which are called to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.” ‘* They shall hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any more, 

for the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them into diving fountains, of 
waters.’’ Gro. A. MILNE. 

343 South Fourth St., Phila., Seventh mo, 24, 1888, 





BLUE RIDGE MISSION, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Op Wesrobury, L. I., Eighth mo, 6th, 1888, 

Editor of Friends’ Review: While I 
was visiting in North Carolina in Fourth 
month last, my sympathies were warmly 
enlisted on behalf of a young minister 
who came into our Society by convince- 
ment a few years since. 

He is engaged in mission work among 
the poor white people of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. His name is: Thomas W. 
Inman. 

His earnestness and devotion have 
won the affection and high esteem of 
those who know him. 

Friends there and here feel it would be 
very desirable that a horse be procured 
for him. Continued walking is not only 
very wearisome, but has somewhat affect- 
ed. his health. 

At the suggestion of a Friend in New 
York, I ask that thou will kindly insert 
this notice in the Review, stating I have 
opened a subscription for the benefit of 
this young man, and any contribution 
would be gratefully received by me. 

SaRaH P. Titus. 





Wuat ought to be more dear to a man 
than his life to eternity. 


—Swedenborg. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Wasuincton, August 6th, 1388. 


Senator Edmunds is a man of strong 
prejudices. He has always been opposed 
to open executive sessions of the Senate, 
but when a caucus of his party decided to 
consider the fisheries treaty in open ses- 
sions, he voted with them. But he has 
taken no part in the discussion, notwith- 
standing the fact that he is one of the best 
posted men on the subject in the country. 
Not only does he refuse to take any part 
in the discussion, but he will not even oc- 
cupy his seat while the subject is before 
the Senate. Some people are inclined to 
criticize his action somewhat severely, and 
to accuse him of sulking because he could 
not have his own way. However, he is 
about as indifferent to the opinions of 
other people as any man I ever saw. He 
proved that fully in the campaign of ’84. 


. Is there an organized movement to 
bring about a war with England? To 
some people this may appear a ludicrous 
question, but in view of the remarks of 
two Senators—Riddleberger and Teller— 
on the floor of the Senate within the past 
week, it becomes a really serious question. 
In the course of his remarks against the 
fisheries treaty, Mr. Teller said that the 
United States would never bea free nation 
unless it asserted that which belonged to 
it,.and unless it was ready and willing to 
stand up for that which the treaty of 1785 
recognized in it—whether that were its 
boundaries or its independence. The 
people of the United States would get 
their rights peaceably if they could, for- 
cibly if they must. Rather belligerent 
talk for a nation without a navy, isn’t it? 
But Mr. Riddleberger used even stronger 
language. He said, among other things, 
that we would never be a National Gov- 
ernment until we have whipped England 
for the third time. There is no denying 
the fact that abuse of England in any shape 
is popular, particularly so with the young- 
er generation. 

Many shrewd politicians think that the 
Senate of the Fifty-first Congress will be 
a tie, and that the Vice President elected 
in November will have the deciding vote. 

The House Committee on Education 
have reported favorably the bill to estab- 
lish a national industrial institute in this 
city. 

One of the signs of the times is the 
alacrity with which any sort of resolution 
for investigating Canadian encroachments, 
or alleged encroachments, on our rights, 
is passed by Congress. Mr. Cullen’s res- 
olution in relation to the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad went through the Senate Friday 
with a rush, although opposed by infiu- 
ential Senators of both parties. The 
‘*don’t-tread-on-me”’ feeling is rapidly 
spreading in this country, and it bodes ill 
for—somebody. 

Senators Hoar, Allison, Hale, Dolph, 
Pugh, Eustis and Blodget, have been ap- 
pointed a select committee under the Hoar 
resolution, to investigate the commercial 
relations between Canada and the United 
States. 


The case of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road against Guilford Miller, a homestead 
settler, wich has been pending in the In- 
terior Department for two years, has been 
decided against the railroad. The decis- 
ion, it is said, affects about two thousand 
similar cases in the General Land Office. 

The Sundry Civil appropriation has 
been passed by the Senate, with a large 
number of amendments. 

Chief Justice Fuller has leased one of 
the costliest private residences in this city 
fora long term. He will not take the 
oath of office until October. a 


RURAL. 


Our NationaL FLowers.—Some one 
has named the Trailing Arbutus as our 
national flower, and to this the American 
Florist objects, on the ground that it is 
not common to all parts of the country, 
and at the same time nominates the Pansy 
for the position. The objection made to 
the Arbutus, and which is valid, has still 
greater force against the Pansy, which 1s 
common to no part of the country, but is 
a garden variety of a European plant. 

Our own preference on this point was 
made known several years since, in these 
pages, when writing of Golden Rods and 
Asters, in the following words : 


‘After midsummer, in this country, 
our rural landscape is everywhere bright- 
ened by the Golden Rods and Asters; 
they form a distinct and beautiful feature 
of the scenery. The eyes of our country- 
men are everywhere gladdened by their 
smiles, north and south, east and west, 
on the hills and the mountain sides, in 
the valleys and on the broad prairies, by 
the roadsides and the streams, and in the 
fields and copses they stand as tokens of 
the genial heat that brings from the soil 
the golden grains and the beautiful, 
luscious fruits. Mo other country in the 
world is thus characterized ; these plants 
belong to America, and as such should be 
our pride and delight.” * * * 

‘While, on this continent, there are 
from sixty to seventy species, and per- 
haps more, of the Solidagos, or Golden 
Rods, and nearly all of them of vigorous 
habit, growing from a foot to eight feet 
in height, all the world besides affords 
less than a dozen, and these, for the most 
part, of small size, and confined to few 
localities of limited area, and always in 
such small numbers as to make them rare 
plants. ‘ 

‘‘ The species of Asters, in this coun- 
try, are still more numerous than those of 
the Golden Rod. Both are the children 
of the sun, basking in his favors and re- 
flecting his smles.~ Although many in- 
digenous species of flowers are peculiar to 
this country, yet none so abound and ap- 
parently claim possession as these. And 


grouped together they might appropriately ° 


be taken as our national flowers, emblems 
of endurance, vigor, light and freedom.’’ — 
Vick's Magazine. 


CuRCULIO AND CuINcH Bucs —Bulletin 
No. 4, of the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station discusses some elaborate ex- 
periments in preventing curculio injury to 
Cherries; and treats ina practical way 
the best midsummer remedies for the 
chinch bug, which has lately appeared in 
destructive numbers in Ohio. In the 
cherry experiment, which was conducted 
by the Station Entomologist, Clarence 
M. Weed, twenty-two thousand five hun- 
dred Cherries were individually cut open 
and examined, and the conclusion reached 
that three-fourths of the Cherries liable to 
injury by the curculio can be saved with- 
out danger to the user, by spraying with 
a solution of London purple soon after 
the blossoms fall. 

This bulletin will be sent free to any 
one who will address, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Columbus, Ohio. 


PRODUCTION oF Eccs.—-The standard 
yield and weight of eggs for the different 
varieties of the domestic fowl may be 
taken as follows: Light Brahmas and 
Partridge Cochins, eggs, 7 to the pound ; 
they lay, according to treatment and 
food, from 80 to 100 per annum, some- 
times more if kept well; Dark Brahmas, 
8 to the pound, and about 70 per annum; 
Black, White and Buff Cochins, 8 to the 
pound, and too is a large yield; Ply- 
mouth Rocks, 8 to the pound, and lay 
100 per annum ; Houdan, 8 to the pound, 
and lay 150 per annum being non sitters ; 
La Fleche, 7 to the pound, and produce 
130 per annum ; Black Spanish, 7 to the 
pound, and lay 150 per annum; Domi- 
niques, g to the pound, and lay 130 per 
annum; Game fowl, 9 to the pound, and 
lay 130 per annum; Creves, 7 to the 
pound, and 150 per annum; Leghorns, 9 
to the pound, and from 150 to 200 per 
annum ; Hamburghs, g to the pound, and 
170 per annum; Polish, 9 to the pound, 
and 150 per annum; Bantams, 16 to the 
pound, and 60 per annum; turkeys lay 
from 30 to 60 eggs per annum, weighing 
about 6 to the pound ; duck’s eggs vary 
greatly with the different species, but 
range from 5 to 6 to the pound; geese, 4 
‘to the pound, and 20 per annum; guinea 
fowls, 11 to the pound, and lay 60 per 
annum.—P. L. Simmonds, of the London 
Society of Arts. 





For Friends’ Review. 


LONGEVITY. 





In reading the minutes of New England 
Yearly Meeting, 1888, I was struck with 
the longevity of the 23 ministers and 
elders whose deaths had occurred during 
the past year. The oldest one was 97 
years, 10 months and 12 days old, and 
the youngest 49 years, 11 months and 3 
days. The average of the nine men was 
80 years, 7 months and 13 days, and of 
the fourteen women 77 years, 1 month 
and 2 days. The average of the whole 
number was 78 years, 5 months and 18 
days. A striking proof that a religious 
lite promotes longevity. K. 
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DR. VAUGHAN ON THE LATE FRED- 
ERICK II. 





In a sermon, in London, on the death 
of the late Emperor of Germany, the 
preacher, Dr. Vaughan (Dean of Llandaff) 
said : 

‘*The eyes of the world have been turn- 
ed, of late, to one spot—a battlefield in 
very truth, though circumscribed to a 
chamber—on which a gallant, a coura- 
geous struggle has been maintained for 
weeks and months between a man and the 
lastenemy. Europe and America, and 
Australasia, thousands of people in Asia 
and Africa, have been the anxious specta- 
tors of that conflict. They have watched 
with admiring wonder the beautiful pa- 
tience, the noble courage, the indefatiga- 
ble diligence, the loving affection, the ab- 
solute self-control which have marked the 
long struggle, and they have asked them- 
selves, has the Scripture said in vain, 
‘ Better is he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh acity?’ Grander by far, than 
all the heroism of K6niggriitz, or of Sedan, 
was this dauntless encounter, in speechless 
silence, within the four walls of a room, 
far from the support of numbers, without 
the excitement of battle—nay, without 
the stimulus of hope, relying solely on 
the strength of a manliness which could 
not flinch, and a devotion, stronger than 
death, to duty— 


‘ Events have tears, and mortal eyes 
Must weep o’er mortal destinies.’ 


The gallant but unequal struggle is over. 
The hundred days’ reign is ended. . The 
noble form lies motionless. The hero 
soul is gone its long journey. The victory 
seems to rest with death. Seems to rest 
—but does itso? Is there no omen, no 
foretaste of the abolition cf death, even in 
this its most recent and most illustrious 
triumph? Shall not that brief reign vin- 
dicate to itself a place, unique and all its 
own, in the history of States and peoples? 
Shall not this Frederick go down to pos- 
terity with a name brighter far, in the 
judgment of truth and Heaven, than that 
of a Frederick whom flattery called ‘the 
Great?’ Shall it not be said of him, in 
the abiding record, ‘That man reigned 
but three months, as calendars reckon, 
and during those three months he was se- 
cluded, he was silent, he was dying, ‘ut 
his life-day had its ‘‘twelve hours’’ in full 
tale; it was complete, it was admirable, 
it was beautiful, and his people had one 
name for him—they called him their own ?’ 
Never was the mourning for a Prince 
more sincere or more loving. Two na- 
tions, more than the rest, have wept be- 
side his deathbed, his own nation and 
ours.”’ 








TuHey that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary; and they shall walk, 
and not faint. —TJs. xl. 31. 





oe 





Every duty we omit obscures some 
truth we should have known.—Ruskin. 


FREEDOM IN BRAZIL. 





Written to commemorate the law of 1871, which gave 
freedom to all the children of slaves in Brazil born after 
that date. Distributed by the Rio News in commemora- 
tion of the final extinction of slavery in Brazil 1888, 


With clearer light, Cross of the South, shine 
forth 
In blue Brazilian skies; 
And thou, O river, cleaving half the earth 
From sunset to sunrise, 
From the great, mountains to the Atlantic 
waves 
Thy joy’s long anthem pour, 
Yet a few days (God make them less!) and 
slaves 
Shall shame thy pride ro more ; 
No fettered feet thy shaded margins press ; 
But all men shall walk free 
Where thou, the high-priest of the wilder- 
ness, 
Hast wedded sea to sea. 


And thou, great-hearted ruler, through whose 
mouth 
The word of God is said 
Once more, “ Let there be light !’—Son of 
the South, 
Lift up thy honored head, 
Wear unashamed a crown by thy desert 
More than by birth thy own, 
Careless of watch and ward ; thou art begirt 
By grateful hearts alone. 
The moated wall and battle-ship may fail, 
But safe shall justice prove ; 
Stronger than greaves of brass or iron mail 
The panoply of love. 


Crowned doubly by man’s blessing and God's 
grace, 
The future is secure ; 
Who frees a people makes his statue’s place 
In Time’s Valhalla sure. 
Lo! from his Neva’s banks the Scythian 
Czar 
Stretches to thee his hand, 
Who, with the pencil of the Northern Star, 
Wrote Freedom on his land. 
And he whose grave is holy by our calm 
And prairied Sangamon, 
From his gaunt hand shall drop the martyr’s 
palm 
To greet thee with “ Well done !” 


And thou, O Earth, with smiles thy face 
make sweet, 
And let thy wail be stilled, 
To hear the Muse of prophecy repeat 
Her promise half fulfilled. 
The voice that spake at Nazareth speaks 
still, 
No sound thereof hath died ; 
Alike thy hope and Heaven's eternal will 
Shall yet be satisfied. 
The years are slow, the vision tarrieth long, 
And far the end may be; 
But, one by one, the fiends of ancient wrong 
Go out and leave thee free. 
Joun G, WHITTIER, 


————_ ewe 


GOD'S TIME Now. 








Choose I must, and soon must choose 
Holiness, or heaven lose. 

While what heaven loves I hate, 
Shut for me is heaven's gate. 


Endless sin means endless woe, 
Into endless sin I go, 

If my soul, from reason rent, 
Takes from sin its final bent, 


Balance lost, but not regained, 
Final bent is soon attained. 
Fate is choice in fullest flower, 
Man is flexile—for an hour! 


As the stream its channel grooves, 
And within that channel moves, 
So doth habit’s deepest tide 
Groove its bed, and there abide. 


Light obeyed increaseth Light, 
Light resisted bringeth night. 
Who shall give me will to choose, 
If the love of Light I lose ? 


Speed, my soul; this instant yield ; 

Let the Light its sceptre wield. 

While thy God prolongeth grace. 

Haste thee toward His holy face ! 
—Selected, JoserH CooK, 





From Vick’s Magazine, 
AN AUGUST MEMORY. 





The sky shut down a wide, blue tent 
Across our little world that day, 

While, like white sails that came and went 
Upon a sunflecked azure bay, 

The soft clouds moved in airs of balm; 
So far away all fret and din, 

It seemed the waters, wide and calm, 
Had girt a fairy island in, 


The fragrance of the dreamful air 
Was like a hint of southern shores, 
As drifting idly, here and there, 
We quite forgot our unstirred oars, 
We passed the spot where Violets grew, 
And breathed their wine-like sweetness in ; 
A fairer day I never knew; 
I think no fairer one has been, 


The Water Lilies lifted up, 
To catch the wine of air and sun, 
A dainty and a fragrant cup, 
And they were brimming, every one ; 
She broke one from its slender stem, 
And bade me drink the draught of youth 
From chalice fairer than a gem; 
A happy draught it was, in truth, 


We watched a robin on her nest, 
And heard a sky lark’s silver song 
Somewhere above us, in the west, 
While drifting dreamily along, 
Past shores where Willows leaned to dip 
The eddying waters, side by side, 
And watched the lights and shadows slip 
In changeful beauty down the tide. 


We sang together as the sun 
Sailed down the blue sea of the west, 
Of all our songs, the sweetest one, 
A little madrigal of rest. 
And ever, as the pauses came, 
We heard the robin singing, low, 
A song whose burden was the same 
As that which thrilled our heart-strings so, 


And so we drifted with the day 
Into the evening of the west ; 
The world seemed far and far away, 
But love sailed with us as a guest. 
And on, and on, but never back, 
Into the sunset’s yellow sea, 
With moonlight sparkling in our track 
Glad-hearted, silent, drifted we. 


O, it was such a pleasant dream ; 
Earth seemed to us enchanted land, 
As we went drifting down the stream, 
And felt the touch of each dear hand. 
And since that day, my heart has been 
As glad as any heart can be, 
For love, who steered our vessel in, 
Has made his home with her and me. 


EBEN E, REXFORD, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—The bill providing for a commission to 
examine into the charges made by the 7imes 
against Parnell and other members of Par- 
liament passed its third reading in the House 
of Commons by a vote of 180 to 64. 


It does not appear, however, that Parnell 
is willing to accept the Commission composed 
of the three Law Courts Judges as the tribu- 
nal of final result, he having caused to be 
served upon certain Edinburgh news agents 
what is known in Scotch legal lore as “ ar- 
restments”” for £20 each against the pub- 
lisher and editor of the Zimes. This action 
was taken for the purpose of founding juris- 
diction in Scotland. The issuance of arrest- 
ments is a practice in Scotch law to enable 
a foreigner to sue before Scotch tribunals. 
Thus it would appear that Parnell intends to 
prosecute the Zimes in the Scotch courts. 


FRANCE.—The strike of the navvies has 
ended. The men have accepted the terms 
offered by the employers. 

While Gen. Boulanger was driving in an 
open carriage Professor Perrin of the Lycee, 
fired five shots at him, out a friend of the 
General rushing forward and turning the 
weapon aside, Boulanger was not touched, 
but the friend received a bullet in the back 
of his head. The wound is not serious, 
The affair occurred at the height of a battle 
between the rival political parties, Itis not 
certain that Perrin intended to aim at Bou- 
langer, but fired in self-defence. 


SPAIN.—The Cuban Government reports 
that an agitation is being carried on in Cuba, 
with the assistance of influential American 
politicians, in favor of the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States. The Cuban situa- 
tion is becoming extremely difficult, owing 
to the financial troubles and the increasing 
agitation in favor of home rule. 


AUSTRIA-HuNGARY.—Cari Von Dobner 


has accepted the command of the expedition 
to search for Stanley. 


DomeEstic.—The River and Harbor bill 
becomes a law without the President's signa- 
ture. The President stated that while the bill 
contained items to which he could not sign 
his approval, the great bulk of the work pro- 
vided for is so important to the best interests 
of the country, that he was unwilling to ob 
struct it by a veto, 

In the United States Senate the 8th instant 
the Chinese Prohibition bill was taken up by 
a vote of 40 to 3, and then passed without a 
division. 

James G, Blaine landed in New York the 
Ioth inst. He was transferred from the 
steamship City of New York to a steamer 
and enthusiastically greeted by his friends. 
In response to an address of welcome he 
made a speech, touching on the political is- 
sues of the day. 

Professor Brooks, at Geneva, New York, 
has secured good observations of the new 
comet just discovered by him in Ursa Major. 
It is moving easterly about one degree daily, 
and the 11th instant was just above the star 
Lambda, 

Secretary Vilas has received from the 
Sioux Commission a telegram saying that 


they had postponed further negotiations for 


the present with the Sioux at Standing Rock, 
and were about to start for another agency. 
No vote was taken. The Indians will return 
to their farms to do their harvesting, and will 
be called together at some future date. From 
interviews had with the Issue Clerk and 
Chief of Police at the Rosebud agency, it is 
learned that out of 1000 inquiries they have 
made of the Indians in the last month, in 
reference to opening the reservation, not one 

























has been in favor of it. Last week the In- 
dians had a big council, composed of over 
60 chiefs and head men, in which all the 
agencies were represented, and they not only 
agreed not to sign, but to prevail upon the 
members of their respective bands not to do 
so. Since the death of young Spotted Tail, 
Swift Bear and Two Strike are the recogniz- 
ed chiefs. Both have large influence and 
following, and both emphatically denounce 
any sale of the reservation. 

A Wilkesbarre despatch says it has lately 
become known to the police that a regularly 
organized band of dynawuiters exists in that 
city. They hold regular meetings, and are 
possessed of considerable strength, quite an 
excitement was caused when a bomb was 
found under a wholesale grocery house. It 
was seen by a number of citizens at police 
headquarters, and resembled a small tin can 
with screw top and soldered bottom. It was 
taken into an open field and exploded with 
terrific force. It was powerful enough to 
blow up several blocks of buildings. 


The party on the steamer working at the 
Breakwater to recover the treasure on the 
sunken ship Braak, is reported to have pulled 
up a piece of teak timber from the spot where 
the wreck is thought to be. The grappling 
irons, it is said, were covered with verdigris, 
supposed to be from the copper sheathing of 
the ship. The spot where the wreck is thought 
to have been discovered is about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the Breakwater, on the 
spot determined upon two years ago. There 
is twelve fathoms of water over the spot. 
Deep sea divers are to be brought from New 
York to continue the search, 


The last report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture shows a small advance in condition 
of corn, from 93.0 last month to 95.5. Rains 
have been generally seasonable, though in 
excess in some districts and deficient in some 
others. In Kansas, the Carolinas, Delaware 
and New York, condition is reduced by local 
drouths, In the Southwest there has been 
an improvement, and a large cropis already 
assured. Spring wheat has fallen from its 
high position of a month ago. The chinch 
bug stands at the head of the disasters report- 
ed, involving more or less Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lowa, Nebraska and in places doing 
serious damage. High temperature, exces- 
sive rains, blights, rusts and the army worm 
are locally reported, evidently without seri- 
ously reducing the general condition. 


A Jacksonville despatch says the fever 
panic continues, People are leaving the city 
by every known means of exit, but these are 
being cut off, and the present inhabitants 
will soon be practically shut in on all sides. 
No case of yellow fever has yet occurred 
among the colored people. Businessis para- 
lyzed, The banks have been largely drawn 
upon, but are receiving no deposits. Lime, 
sulphur and tar have been ordered in large 
quantities, and it was expected that several 
hundred fires would be kindled all over the 
city, in hopes of killing the fever germ, The 
‘concussion ” theory ot killing the germ was 
also to have been tested by Wilson's Battery, 
with five pieces of artillery. Nearly every 
hotel, restaurant and boarding house in the 
city has been closed. 
yA little child was instantly killed the roth 
inst, under peculiarcircumstances, The lad 
had been sent to drive cows away from a 
hay rick. He caught the tail of one of the 
animals, but the hair became twisted around 
his arm and the boy was dragged over the 
field. He was found dead and his body was 
badly mangled. 

The big log raft which started from Jog- 
gin, Nova Scotia, the first of this month, ar- 
rived at New York the 11th inst, 





Died. 


LOUNSBURY.—At his residence near 
Milton,‘N. Y., Rowland R. Lounsbury; an 
esteemed elder and faithful standard bearer 
of Malborough Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
aged 55 years. 

When quite young he accepted salvation 
through Christ, which was a means of large- 
ly qualifying him for the duties in after life, 
both in and out of the church. His meek, 
upright, and devoted life won for him a large 
place in the affections of those with whom he 
mingled. His generous heart and open hand 
was willing to respond to every Christian 
call. He was married twice; left no chil- 
dren ; survived both hiscompanions. In all 
his trials his refuge and strength was in 
Christ, whose grace he found sufficient, even 
in his last sickness and suffering from cancer 
in the stomach. His end was peace. His 
home is heaven, 


TOMPKINS.—Died in peace, at the age 
of over 95 years, Elijah Tompkins; a mem- 
ber and for many years an elder of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” 


FOLSOM.—Mehitable Folsom, widow of 
John Folsom, at the residence of her son 
John L. Folsom, at West Epping, N. H., 
Third mo. 3oth, 1888, aged nearly 98 years. 

This dear friend was a member and min- 
ister of Amesbury Monthly Meeting, and 
was engaged to faithfully occupy the gift be- 
stowed by her Divine Master. During many 
of her last years she was unable to attend 
meetings, in consequence of injuries received 
by the overturn of her carriage. But the 
patience, and sweet Christian spirit manifest- 
ed through her long confinement, were often 
felt, by those who visited: her, to afford an 
impressive lesson, and the peace of Him who 
had been the strength and guide of her life 
tested upon her closing hours. 


MEADER.—Peace Meader, widow of the 
late Nathaniel Meader, of Rochester, N. H., 
died at the residence of her nephew Nathaniel 
Meader, of Waterville. Me., Third mo. 29th, 
1888, aged nearly 93 years. 

Like her sister, Mehitable Folsom, she was 
warmly attached to the principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends. For several years she oc- 
cupied the position of nurse at Friends’ 
Boarding School, Providence, R. I., and 
many will gratefully recall her tender min- 
istrations and affectionate Christian counsel. 
During the last years of her life she became 
very feeble, and often expressed the desire 
that she might depart and be at rest with her 
Saviour. 


SAVERY .—On the 1st of Eighth month, 
1888, at the residence of his brother, Dr. 
William Savery, near Winona, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, John C. Savery; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Western District. 








A LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES OF 

the Reports of the Conference on the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends in America, held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Third mo, 31st to Fourth mo, 5th, 1888, 
have been received by the W. F. M. A. of 
Friends of Philadelphia, and are for sale 
at the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
where they may be had upon application to 
Frank A. Sniffen, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


RoYAL BAKING POWDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


ITTELL’S 
IVINC ACE 


In 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters on its forty-fourth 
year. It has met with the constant commendation 
of the leading men and journals of the country, and 
with uninterrupted success. It presents, in an inex- 
pensive form, considering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a completeness nowhere else attempted the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information from the entire body of foreign period- 
ica! literature and from the pens of THE FOREMOST 
LIVING WRITERS. 

For fifty-two numbers of sixty-four large pages 
each (or more than 3,300 pages a year) the subscrip- 

tion price ($8) is low; while for $10.50 the publishers 
offer to send any one of the American $4.00 month- 
lies or weeklies with THE LIVING AGE fora year, 
both postpaid. LITTELL & CO., Boston, are the 
publishers. 


EYE SIGHT. BY MAIL. 

r method of persons 

who cannot see a aa optician 

is highly recommended b ys by oculists and physicians. Send 


- im stamps toQUEEN & CO., Opticians, $24 Chestnut St.,Phila. 
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ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
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Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 


815 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


Plain and Fashionable Fates 
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from and make up to order only. Prices 
reasonable, 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S.E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 115,444.72 
Assets, - - - - 4,035,945.52 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
and further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


These Mortgages, as well as those securing the 
Debentures, are exclusively upon improved farms 
in the best agricultural sections of the West, Any 
amounts to suit investors, from two hundred dollars 
upwards. Interest coupons payable semi-annually 
at our offices or through any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE, 
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FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 

‘a Estate Securities in Ohio and 

Indiana. These States have 

been settled nearly 100 years. 

There are over 100 miles of rail- 

road in each county we loan in, 

so that improvements are far advanced over newer 

States, making our securities reliable. We have 

laced about ,000,000 in these securities, and had 

7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. - Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 
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